7 about an earthquake after it is 
over, remarks the San Francisco 


all cities, but more especially 
those in earthquake or tornado 


} eart’ nquake in Japan, oc) Reece 

destroyed Yokohama, pictures showed one tall steel 
e building standing practically unscathed among the 
‘many thousands of the victims of that quale 


lines, with wide streets, plenty of 
open spaces, and with steel and 
2oncrete buildings on rock founda- 
tions?” asks the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, which adds that ‘‘the 
Jesson is obvious and applies to 


zones.”’ While little can be done 


Bulletin, ‘‘in the field of building 
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_ construction much might be done 
in advance of the next one, if 
_ human” beings were ospavis of 


, 
4 
} 


that recently wrought so much 
; destruction in the business sec- 
: tion of. that town, the President 


learning from experience.’ 

~The casé of Santa Barbara, 
_ however, seems to prove that one 
city, at least, accepts the lesson 
of experience. After the quake 


of the ‘Chamber of Commerce 
remarked: “We have a wonder- 
ful opportunity to build the type of city we have been talking 
and dreaming of for years.”” An important feature of the new 
construction, we are told, is to be greater safety. Says a Santa 
Barbara dispatch” to the Baltimore Evening Sun: ‘The lesson 
that can be learned from the disaster here is that in areas sub- 
ject to earthquakes, engineer, architect, contractor and owner 
must insist that the structures they erect must be as nearly 
earthquake-proof as modern engineering can maké them. This 


~ is a lesson that should have been learned from the disasters at 


_ ate Southern California. 


Moreover, as a glance at the map 
significance for a 


a Francisco and Tokyo.” 
on: Eee next page will show, this lesson has 
nu aay. than we ge nerally suppose. 
fike- ain: earthquake. year, with Saailes felt, in he SS eels nate rm 
States, in a section of the Middle West, in’ the Northwest, and 
Several New 
earthquake insurance. 

The, lessons ‘for the builder’in the Santa Barbara earthquake 


THE SPIRIT OF THE WEST 


—Plaschke in the Louisville Times. 


York a es ¥3 Carry: 


in geological work in Miramar, a suburb of Santa Barbara, when- 
the temblor occurred, and he began his investigation of its effects 
within an hour of the first shock. In a statement addrest to B. 
M. Rastall, manager of Californians Incorporated, he says: 


“The Santa Barbara, earth- 
quake was a local shock of 
moderate severity. The area 
within which it was startling 
was about sixty miles long by 
ten miles wide, or one-half of 
1 per cent. of the area of Cali- 
fornia. The area of destructive 
intensity was limited to a few 
acres. As compared with- the 
earthquake of February 28 in the 
Eastern States the area of startling 
shock was about one-fourth of 
1 per cent. and the maximum 
intensity was probably very simi- 
lar, but much more narrowly 
localized. 

“The earthquake fault on which 
the center was located runs along 
the base of the Santa Inez Moun- 
tains, parallel with the sea. There 
was no visible displacement on 
the fault and the center of the 
movement was probably situated 
at a depth of some miles beneath 
the surface. ... 

“The city of Santa Barbara 
is built in a valley surrounded by 
hills and on two kinds of ground, 
if we distinguish them by their 
reaction to an earthquake. The 
hills consist of solid rock or of well- 
consolidated masses of gravel and boulders. The earthquake 
vibrations in this material are very rapid, but short, and harm- 
less as a shiver. The valley fill is less firmly consolidated, the 
vibrations are longer and, tho slower, are more dangerous. 
This was ono principal reason for the concentration of destruc- 
tion along State Street. The other prime reason was poor 
design and bad construction. Good buildings stood, poor ones 
revealed their weaknesses. The California Hotel, a frame 
strueture with brick walls, was stript of its walls because they 
were not properly fastened to the frame, and all the interior was 
revealed to view as if for some scene in the movies. The Neal 
Hotel was similarly faced with brick fastened on by spikes driven 
through the mortar into the studdings. ' The brick -fell away and 
revealed the interior frame, which was without a single diagonal 
brace to support it against the swaying motion of the earth- 
quake. The San Marcos building, the most conspicuous of all 

the failures, was of heavy concrete, rather lightly reenforced and 
not braced diagonally to an adequate degree, considering: ‘the: 
weight of the walls and arched concrete floors. An older section 
of the structure formed the corner and it was knocked down by 
the swaying of the entire building, just as the end brick of a 
pile will be knocked over. Yhe floors and roof fell in and the 
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WHERE EARTHQUAKES HAVE BEEN FELT IN THE UNITED STATES IN THE PAST TWELVE MONTHS 


The shaded areas show the regions affected by the shocks. 


Most of these were minor tremors. 


The only three resulting in loss of life and 


serious property damage were the earthquakes of February 28 in the East, June 27 in Montana, and June 29 in Southern California. The 
numerals on the map show the sequence of the spasms. 


walls collapsed on top of them, showing the weakness of the 
-econerete and the lack of rigidity in the structure. The damage to 
the Arlington Hotel appears to have been due to architectural 
‘ambition, which led to the construction of heavy brick towers 
‘adjacent to a large open rotunda across which there was no 
adequate bracing. The brick walls at the back also fell out 
because they were not tied to the frame. . 

““This review of the damage done in conspicuous cases shows 
\what the general causes of loss were. Unfortunately they are 
not confined to Santa Barbara, nor even to California. The 
fundamental cause of earthquake damage is the general neglect 
of the precautions necessary to insure ourselves against it. 
Where the ground is of such a character that the vibrations are 
bound to be dangerous, we may protect ourselves by sinking 
foundations ten feet or more, constructing the foundation walls 
with wide footings, or putting the structure. on a reinforced 
slab, so that it will move as a unit. All buildings should be 
framed and braced, whether the frame be of wood, steel, or 
concrete. Better a light frame with panel walls designed for 
both tensile and compression stresses than a heavy concrete 
wall for an office building like the San Marcos. A structure 
should be a unit in the sense that all parts of it are so firmly 
tied together that their own inertia will not tear them apart. 
The argument against these recommendations is that the owners 
will not pay the costs, but that is poor economy whether from 
the private or the public point of view. The responsibility 
really comes back to technical men and publie opinion. If the 
engineers and architects had insisted on adequate building laws 
embodied in a proper code of regulations, and if public opinion 
had supported the officials in a rigid enforcement of the rules of 
good construction, this moderately severe earthquake would 
have passed simply as an interesting experience. In connection 
with earthquakes it is absolutely true that we live as we build.’”’ 


Declaring that American cities in the earthquake zones ean 
build to resist these convulsions, the New York World goes on 
to say: 


“They are not likely to suffer a shock more fierce than that 
which made such havoe in Japan; and certain buildings of good 
construction stood that test. Strength is the decisive factor. 
Steel, heavily braced against lateral strain, gives strength. The 
builder’s chief problem is to anchor his wall to his steel structure 
so that it can not be shaken off. Hxcept possibly for very small 
structures, the old notion that elasticity gained by light framing 
is useful in an earthquake seems to be exploded. 

‘Besides the problem of shock-resisting construction of indi- 
vidual buildings there remain for city action wider problems 


of fire hazard. This is increased by modern heating and light- 
ing methods; possibly also by the many gasoline filling stations 
for automobiles. Provision of means for fighting fires becomes 
a complicated question when, as happened in San Francisco, 
water mains are likely to be broken. 

“Santa Barbara will be rebuilt, doubtless stronger and better 
than ever. California is not going to be stumped by an oceasional 
earthquake. Science can not prevent, possibly ean not predict, 
its coming. But it can arm communities to defy all but those 
more terrible shocks to which we have no reason to suppose Cali- 
fornia will be subjected.” 


Altho it is generally believed that the danger of a destructive 
earthquake in the Eastern part of the United States is remote, 
there are those who warn us not to be overconfident. After an 
earthquake tremor shook New York City on the night of Feb- 
ruary 28, the Engineering-Economics Foundation reported that 
the cities along the East coast face a very real danger from 
disastrous earthquakes. ‘‘According to seismologists,” writes 
George Buchanan Fife in the New York Evening World, ‘‘there 
are earthquake zones near enough to New York and other large 
cities in this part of the country to give one pause.” ‘‘ Within 
the next century,’’ declares William Bowie, governmental seis- 
mographer, ‘‘a heavy destructive earthquake is likely to occur 
along the Atlantic coast.” 

On the other hand a Middletown, Connecticut, dispatch to 
the New York World quotes Prof. Wilbur G. Foye, head of the 
Geology Department at Wesleyan University, as denying that 
there is any cause for alarm in the New England and Eastern 
States. No earthquake that will occur there, says Professor 
Foye, will do more than shake a brick from a chimney or a dish 


from a pantry shelf. To quote him further: 


“Geologists have spent many years in studying the earth’s 
surface and have found that the Atlantie and New England 
States have not had a displacement of the earth’s surface of any 
moment since at least the Iee Age. They have been able to 
determine this by study of the glacial grooves. 

“Prof. J. B. Woodworth of Harvard has made a study of 
these glacial grooves for more than thirty years and he has 
never found one that has shown a displacement of more than 
one-half to one inch. Such an upheaval is insignificant. In 
the West the geologists find indications of displacements of 
several feet sometimes.” 


NORRIS REFUSES A CROWN 


h HE BATON OF THE DEAD FIELD-MARSHAL 
Hi _ will hardly pass to unwilling hands,” remarked a polit- 
: ical observer, when it was predicted that the wand of 
La Follette would go to Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska. 
But he seemed marked for the succession by his closeness to 
La Follette and his ringing speech after the La Follette funeral. 
His call to Progressives for continued loyalty to La Follette’s 
cause was considered by 
the Providence News ‘‘a 
move to invest himself 
with the mantle of the 
late Senator.’’ In this 
statement, it will be re- 
membered, Senator Nor- 
ris said: ‘‘The banner of 
human freedom that has 
fallen from his hands 
must be raised aloft, and 
the fight carried on until 
happiness shail come to 
every home, and joy be 
enthroned at every fire- 
side.’”” But now Senator 
Norris makes public a 
letter in which he flatly 
declines to lead the third 
party movement. And 
the press generally in- 
terpret this as meaning 
the definite end of the 
Progressive party, altho 
a Washington 
spondent to the Hearst 
papers insists that as a 
matter of fact Mr. Nor- ee : 
ris ‘‘has definitely ac- 
cepted the leadership of 
the Progressive group in 


eorre- 
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“PARTY TIES REST LIGHTLY UPON ME” 


Congress made vacant 


by the death of Senator 
La Follette.”” Perhaps 
even more interesting than the Norris gesture of self-denial was 
his further statement that he doesn’t believe in parties at all. 
In his letter the Senator said he had received a number of com- 
munications stating that he had ‘‘assumed” the leadership of 


the Progressive party, to which erroneous notion he replies: 


“In the first place, I would consider it improper for me to 
‘assume’ the leadership of any party or faction. As you perhaps 
know, I was not in favor of the organization of a third party, 
and did not join the movement. I never questioned the sin- 
cerity or patriotism of those who went into the third party 
movement, but it seemed to me that what the country was 
suffering most from was too much partizanship. 

‘Party ties rest very lightly upon me and, as [ have said, my 
idea is that one of the greatest evils of government is that so 
many people tie themselves up to a party, when as a matter of 
fact it seems to me they ought to be independent of all parties. 
Under existing conditions, I presume parties are necessary, but it 
is a mistake to regard a party as anything but an instrumentality 
of government. ‘There is nothing and ought to be nothing sacr« d 
about it, and men and women ought not hesitate to refus to 
support party nominees whenever they believe the men noml- 
nated, if elected, would not make good officials 

“‘T expect to work in the future, as [ have in the past, for 
those things in government that I believe to be right, and | will 
support them regardless of \ hether 
erats, Republicans, Progressives or m«¢ 
label. I have seen so much evil come to the 
to the people because of th blind adherence 
party leadership, and the foolishness of ‘standing by the party 


hey originate with Demo- 
n bearing any other party 
Government and 
to party and to 


Wherefore Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska dashes the hopes of Progressives 
who would like to make him La Follette’s successor by declaring: that he does ‘not 
want to be associated with any political party as its leader.”’ 


The Literary Digest for July 18, 1925 Sie ys 


regardless of what it represents or who leads it, that I have. 
reached the conclusion we ought to eliminate party wherever 
we can; and I have advocated, for instance, in State matters, 
the election of everybody in the State, from Governor down, on 
a non-partizan ballot. If I had my way, I would extend that 


idea to members of the House and Senate in the National 
Legislature. 


a I shall be glad to work in unison with any one, regardless of 
his party affiliation, if he believes in the same progressive prin- 
ciples of government that I advocate, but I do not want to be 
associated with any political party as its leader.” 


This action, writes 
Albert Fox in the Wash- 
ington Post, ‘‘forecasts 
the complete obliteration 
of the third party as a po- 
litical factor.”” For with 
Norris removed by his 
own act and La Follette 
and Ladd by the hand of 
death, ‘‘there remains 
no one who could com- 
mand the country’s re- 
spect to a sufficient 
degree to become leader 
of a lost cause.” Sim- 
ilarly, we read in a 
Washington dispatch to 
the New York World, 
“the La Follette Pro- 
gressive movement has 
gone the way of the Bull 
Moose, and again the 
country is committed to 
the two-party system.” 
In Wisconsin, the only 
State carried by the 
Progressive party last 
fall, we find papers 
which supported the 
ticket admitting, in the 
words of The Wisconsin 
State Journal, that ‘‘the 
independent party is 
dead.” The Madison paper adds that the ‘‘farm bloc, some- 
what impaired by the political adventure of 1924, will continue 


to function within the old parties.’”” Another Progressive paper 


in Wisconsin, the Superior Hvening Telegram, says: 


“The men who are trying to advance Progressive measures by 
practical means have gone back, according to the varying colors 
of their views, to the Socialists, to the Republicans, to the Demo- 
crats, not giving up their vision or their hopes, but believing that 
in the old and more firmly established parties is the better hope 
of success. Senator Norris naturally refuses to lead a party 
which is non-existent and to which he did not belong when it was 
existent. He is a sane and practical Progressive, anxious to do 
things worth doing, not merely to win a certain amount of applause 
for attempting to do the impossible. Loyalty to La Follette 
means, to our notion, advancing the Progressive policies, and 
not clinging to a party which is a party in name only and 
which the result of last election indicates is not an effective means 
for doing the work La Follette was trying to do. These facts 
Senator Norris recognizes.” 


In the last campaign the Socialists united in the third party 


movement, but now that ‘‘there is no Progressive party,” the 


Socialist Milwaukee Leader contends that ‘‘there is no place for 


any genuine Progressive to land” except in the Socialist party, 


which, we are told, ‘‘is now engaged in holding regional confer- 


ences and mass meetings in various parts of the country, rebuild- 


I 


ine the organization. Forward-looking men and women, there- 


fore, need not despair on account of the fact that the Progressive 


polities. 


3s: és ins The Literary Digest for July 18, 1925 


party died a-borning. The Socialist party ee a place for 
them to get i in their good work for human progress.” 
Senator Norris’s record seems to the New York World strong 


evidence that he is right in his belief ‘‘ that it-is easier to be elected. 
and easier to accomplish more for progressivism inside a major 


party.” But other New York papers feel called upon to spring 


to the defense of the party loyalties which Senator Norris con- 


demns. Says the Republican New York Herald Tribune: 


“This is the boldest possible assertion of individualism in 
It flies in the face of American experience and ideas, 
and if carried into general practise would bring our present 
mechanism of government ‘to a dead stop by substituting ten 
or a dozen or twenty blocs in Congress for the two parties which 
we have depended upon to ascertain mass sentiment and to 
formulate mass policies. Party is the keystone of the American 
political system. - It is the logical instrument through which 
national opinion expresses itself. There is no substitute instru- 
ment in sight. One major party may decay or die. But an- 
other is always ready vo form and take its place. 

‘**People ought to be independent of all parties,’ says Mr. Nor- 
ris, elaborating his paradox. But how could voters ever get 
what they want or even agree upon what they wanted unless 
they congregated on as large a scale as possible?”’ 


-DOHENY’S SIDE OF IT 


NE OF THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY interviews 
in years, in the opinion of the Springfield Republican 
and many other newspapers, is that granted by Edward 

x Doheny, of the Pan-American Petroleum Co., to L. C. Speers, 

a staff correspondent of the New York Times. His story, the 
first of the oil-lease transactions to be made public by any of the 
icading figures in the now famous naval oil reserve scandals, is 
the one he expects to tell from the witness chair at the trial in 
Washington next October. Briefly, Mr. Doheny declares that 
patriotism, and not greed, motivated his taking the leases and 
eontracts he is aceused of bribing Secretary of the Interior Fall 
to give him. He never would have entered into the Elk Hills 
contract or undertaken the construction of ‘‘the greatest naval 
fuel base in the world” at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, had he not been 
convineed by Rear-Admiral Robison, of the United States Navy, 
that ‘‘a great war in the Pacific threatened the United States in 
1921.”’ Recalling that the oil magnate was not under oath 
when he gave the ‘‘inside story” of the oil deals to the corre- 
spondent, The Republicanremarks: ‘‘ Whether it is truth or fiction, 
it certainly is art.” ‘“‘If Mr. Doheny is telling the truth,” as- 
serts the Buffalo Evening Post, ‘‘the whole naval lease policy of 
the United States did not originate with Secretary Fall, as special 
government counsel have charged, 
officers of the Navy.” 
seandal was a fake,”’ 


but in the minds of high 
“Tf Mr. Doheny is right, then the oil 
agrees the New York Evening Post. ‘‘It 
will collapse like a punetured balloon, and a good many political 
reputations with it.” the Wichita 
‘‘the Doheny story deserves thorough investigation.”’ 

In the interview which Mr. Doheny gave to the correspondent 


Certainly, thinks Beacon, 


he made the following points, as summarized in The Times: 


“That the famous Executive order of President Harding which 
gave to the Interior Department, under Mr. Fall, administrative 
powers involving the naval oil reserves, was suggested not by 
Mr. Fall, but by Secretary of the Navy Edwin Denby. 

“That his own course was wholly determined by a conference 
with Admiral Robison, at which the latter declared that an inva- 
sion of the Pacific coast of the United States was probable unless 
the Pearl Harbor base was constructed without a moment’s 
delay.” 


In December, Rear-Admiral Robison 


1921, says Mr. Doheny, 
ealled upon him and outlined a plan of exchanging naval reserve 
erude oil for fuel storage and other Pearl 
Harbor that would require the expenditure of millions of dollars. 


At first, we read, Mr. 


tanks facilities at 


Doheny declined to enter into such an 


agreement, whereupon the naval officer revealed to him “the 
vital need of the Hawaiian project.” Continues Mr. Doheny: 


“He said that, tho ris public did not know it, war actually - 


hung over the United States when President Harding ealled his 
Arms Conference. He told me that, in the opinion of every 
naval expert qualified to speak on the subject, the Hawaiian 
Islands were the key to the entire defense of our nation on the 
Pacific; that if our Navy could be based at Pearl Harbor, 2,100 
miles from our coast, and there supplied and- provisioned - for 
action on the ocean, no known naval fieet on the Pacific or else- 
where could ever successfully attack the coast of the United 
States of America. He told me that experiments made at the 
Naval War College showed that in an attack upon this country 
of ours by a navy in the Pacific, defeat was sure to come to our 
fleet unless there was an adequate oil reserve in Hawaii, and that 
the same experiments with a hypothetical naval station ade- 
quately supplied at Hawaii, showed that victory for our Navy 
and defeat for the foe would result from the establishment and 
maintenance of such a station. : 

** Admiral Robison told me that in the opinion of the military 
authorities the next war which would threaten this country would 
be on the Pacific; he said that the files of the Navy Department 
disclosed confidential data in the nature of reports from naval 
officers who had served in the East, notably Admiral Gleaves, 
that were of gravest concern. He said that every responsible 
officer of the Navy in Washington had received confidential 
bulletins which disclosed that the oil reserves of a great naval 
power in the Pacific were adequate for war; he called my atten- 
tion to the fact that there still existed a well-known alliance 
between this great Pacific nation and the most powerful naval 
nation of the world, which alliance, as we all knew, was offensive 
and defensive and was as binding then as it had been at the out- 
break of the World War. 

“On that December night, nearly four years ago, I pledged 
my word to Admiral Robison that my company and I would, 
when and if requested by the Government, formally offer tc 
build and provision with oil its fuel reserve station at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, in exchange merely for crude oil from the naval 
reserves, and that this would be done at cost and without profit. 

‘“Nothing whatever was said by Admiral Robison or by me 
about any lease or leases on the Elk Hills naval reserve or any- 
where else. That subject was not thought of by me, was not 
mentioned by Robison, and never came up for consideration 
until months afterward, and then it was not brought up by me or 
by Secretary Fall, but in my absence from the country was con- 
ceived and proposed by Vice-President Cotter of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Company. 

“Tn all, nine great companies, five of them in the oil business 
and four of them rated among America’s leading construction 
concerns, were given precisely the same information and the 
same opportunity to make proposals to the Government for 
providing a great naval fuel station at Pearl Harbor in exchange 
for a stipulated amount of crude oil. 

“Our unconditional bid was lower than that of any other com- 
pany. The Pan-American Company was entitled to the award 
on the basis of that bid. And our alternate bid was still lower. 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. Finney publicly announced 
that the bids would be analyzed and all persons interested ad- 
vised of the result. Secretary Fall was in Three Rivers, New 
Mexico. He had no information whatever as to the eontents of 
the bids. I was onmy way to Mexico City, and my only informa- 
tion was that which Mr. Cotter telegraphed to me. Secretary 
Fall’s part in the award of this contract was merely nominal, and 
mine can also be so described. The Secretary of the Navy and 
his department controlled and directed the award of this 
contract. 

‘The net result of all this was that the completed work was 
turned over to the Government at approximately $1,000,000 
less than the bid of the only competitor who submitted a bid on 
the entire proposition. 

“The Pearl Harbor construction work has been completed. 
Our company paid for that work and for the 1,500,000 barrels of 
oil put into the first station built. We paid for it im money. 
The cost was approximately $10,000,000. We were ready and 
willing to put the additional 2,700,000 barrels of oil in the second 
unit of that station, at an additional cost of approximately 
$5,000,000, had not the litigation interfered. 

“Out there in mid-Pacifie stands the greatest naval fuel base 
of the world. We are proud of our part in placing it there. I 
repeat what I have frequently said, that I would willingly again 
go through all the misrepresentations, the false assertions, the 
cruel persecution to which I haye been subjected, for the privilege 


the grav Wenge anbias Seaaee sihemTotted 
hee Rikgeers” Rolierts acid Pomerene, special 
t counsel in the oil-lease eases, flatly deny that there 
, ahaa “war seare’’ at the time the Doheny leases were actually 
signed, or that the secreey which surrounded the making of the 
leases was due to “military reasons.” Furthermore, they remind 
us that the main treaties of the Washington Conference dealing 
- with peace in the Pacific and the limitation of naval armaments 
were signed by the plenipotentiaries, as well as ratified by the 
United States Senate, before the actual signing of the Doheny 
leases. If the country was in danger of invasion in 1921, asks 
the Charleston (S. C.) Gazette, “why were Rear-Admiral Robison 
and a few high naval officers the only ones to know about it? 
Why did not President Harding and Secretary Hughes join in 
the appeal to Mr. Doheny to ‘save the country’?”’ Or, inquires 
the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot: 


‘Why did Mr. Doheny not carry his misgivings directly to 
the War and Navy Departments, which are charged with the 
national defense? Why did he share his misgivings only with 
the Secretary of the Interior, who had nothing to do with na- 
tional defense, but very much to do with the leasing of the na- 
tional oil reserves? What kind of supererogation is it for a 
private citizen to undertake to provide the nation with an ele- 


A MISUNDERSTOOD PATRIOT 


—Fitzpatrick in the New York World. 
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ee O1L SCAN DAL Go4nn Z 
—Plaschke in the Louisville Times. 


ment of defense by a process of secret negotiation with a depart- 
ment not concerned with the national defense at all?” 


‘Mr. Doheny goes further than any one has yet gone,”’ points 
out the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘in trying to absolve Seeretary Fall. as 
well as himself, by shifting responsibility for what was done to 
Secretary of the Navy Denby.’ But, thinks the New York 
World, ‘‘ he has not helped himself by his explanation. He has 
merely made Rear-Admiral Robison look foolish in his attempt 
to exonerate himself."’ Moreover, ‘‘the Doheny story is caleu- 
lated to do this country an infinite amount of harm on the other 
side of the Pacific, where it will give the Japanese jingoes some- 
thing to talk about for the next six months,”’ believes the St. 
Paul Pioneer-Press. Finally, points out the Washington Star: 


“Tt is represented that Mr. Doheny made this public statement 
against the advice of his counsel: He would have done better 
to remain silent. 
not inerease his chance of a favorable decision by the highest 
court, does not clear him of suspicion of having engaged in 
questionable dealings with an administrative officer of the Gov- 
ernment, and has only the effeet of accusing certain naval officers 
of hysteria. 

“Tt is too late in the day for this personal statement to affect 
publie opinion upon this case. It ean not conceivably affect 
the judgment of the Supreme Court, which will ultimately pass 
upon the issues in this and the other ease of the same nature, 
which has been so differently decided.”’ 


The Pittsburgh Gazelte Times, on the other hand, maintains 


that Mr. Doheny is entirely justified in his attempt to influence 
public opinion and ‘‘break down the popular prejudice that 
exists against the lessors of the naval oil reserves.”’ ‘‘ His story 
should do much to arouse in the American people the spirit of 
fairness, ’’ believes the New York Commercial. 
this business daily: 


“Tt is but fair and right that Mr. Doheny should break his 
silence induced by love of country, and tell the truth. 

“Indeed, it is an encouraging sign to see Mr. Doheny take 
the bit in his mouth and say what he wants to say, and should 
say, in defense of his character as an American citizen. 

““The Commercial has said, time and time again, and now re- 
peats with full confidence in its position, that the entire ‘oil 
scandal’ was but a clever scheme on the part of the Socialist- 
Pacifist group in the United States to prevent the carrying out 
of the Navy’s program of preparedness.”’ 


In the opinion of 


“The Navy Department, and, indeed, the whole Govern- 
ment, were tremendously exercised over the possibility of a war 
with Japan prior to the Washington Conference of 1921-1922,” 
recalls the El Paso Times. “Furthermore, they may distinctly 
have been right on all these points.” 


His statement does not prove his case, does _ 


’ 
i“ 


abandoned railroad. control ($739,019,000) ; abandoned European 


claims of economy,” 


os AH pete reduction to eas peace bose G1. $1,108,000, 000): 


food relief, and Shipping Board and Alien Property Custodian 


i decreases. He considers that the remaining $198,410,000 repre- 


sents other war expense items not so readily identifiable. ‘“‘If 


such retrenchment is without parallel, as the President claims, 


it is because,” says Governor Smith, ‘‘no war ever cost so much 


_and made possible such decreases in changing from a war-time 


to a peace-time basis. In the main, the Federal Administra- 
tion is entitled to credit, if that be deserved, for not maintaining 
a war preanizaron and continuing war activities in peace times— 
nothing more.’ 

C Comparecns: to be fair aad honest, ”’ aglegee Governor 
Smith, ‘‘must cover the entire cycle from 1914 to 1924.”’ And at 
the Governors’ Conference, where he spoke against “‘extravagant 
he first pointed out the increase in Federal 
taxes and customs: $672,000,000 in 1914; $3,339,000,000 in 
1924; an increase of 398 per cent.—nearly five times as much as 
in 1914. Comparing Federal appropriations the figures read: 
$1,098,000,000 for the year 1913-14, running up to the war peak 
of $27,065,000,000 in 1919, then receding to $3,748,000,000 for 


- 1914-25, an increase of 241 per cent. for the period. Eliminating 


various identifiable war items, Governor Smith finds that 
Federal appropriations for ordinary expenses were reduced from 
$2,252,000,000 for 1921 when President Wilson retired from 
office, to $1,908,000,000 in 1925, a decrease at most of $344,000,- 
000. But among major departments of the Government he lists 
an increased cost of the executive department from $210,000 in 
1914 to $426,000 in 1925; for the District of Columbia from 
$12,000,000 in 1914 to $28,000,000 in 1925; more than double 
amounts for Commerce, Justice, Labor and State Departments; 
75 per cent. higher Army and Navy expenditures than in 1914. 

In rebuttal, General Lord, Director of the National Budget, 
who had presented the Administration’s case to the Governors’ 
Conference, is quoted as saying: 


“Our critics say that no real savings have been effected through 
the budget system. As long as expenditures are brought down 
and held down, as long as taxes fall and the national debt melts 
away, we don’t care what they say and the people don’t care 
what they say.” 


“‘Tll-humored and futile,’’ are Governor Smith’s ‘‘ pretensions 
as a budget maker and economist,’’ according to the New York 
Herald Tribune; ‘‘in the Governor’s view, the war is not over when 
it comes to including war charges in the Federal budget in order 
to make that budget topheavy; it is over for the purpose of 
explaining that the Harding-Coolidge economy means nothing 
because the Federal burdens have rolled away.” ‘‘ Al’s wonder- 
ful discovery,” to the New York Evening Post, is ‘‘like the 
bumpkin at the circus who gazed up at the giraffe for several 
minutes and then announced in a tone of conviction: ‘There 
ain’t no such animile.’ Governor Smith looks at the greatest 
achievement in governmental economy ever effected and pro- 
ceeds to tell his fellow Governors that he doesn’t see anything.” 
Says the Cleveland News: 


““Americans are fully aware that the European War ended in 
1918. Governo: ‘Al’ can searcely suspect the public has been 


respect for person or personage. The fact that he 


it in the ligh 
2 sie a ey Sy it 


usually considered deceptive or 


Applause comes from the Omaha. World-Herald i in "this fash: 
“He is a plain, blunt man, this Gov. save Smith, with little 
has t Pier. 
to dispute Calvin Coolidge, to make small of nea 


hardihood approaches to rashness.’’ And the a a ‘York Evening 


cast a bomb into the midst of his sun-worshipers, shows that his 4 : 


World observes: - di EY ‘ 


Tt j is tua as well for the Sibi. to “understand that ‘thers is 
still room for vast retrenchment at Washington. There has been 
too much pose, pretense, juggling of figures to make the showing 
on which the Administration is asking a verdict of enormous 
savings. There has been nothing of the sort. 

“Some time ago Cordell Hull, in an exhaustive analysis of 
the figures, proved the point Governor Smith has made, but 
Mr. Hull’s analysis was buried in the Congressional Record, and 
the Governor has helped to clear the public mind of its confusion 
in an address that will catch the public eye.” 


The El Paso Times represents the comment of numerous 
papers when it declares that— 


‘‘Governor Smith’s figures by no means prove that the Har- 
ding and Coolidge Administrations have not done excellent work 
in bringing the Government down from its war basis of expendi- 
ture, and they do not disprove the fair measure of accomplish- 
ment by the national budget organization at the hands of 
Directors Dawes and Lord. But they do indicate that there is 
not anything like so much lightning behind the Republican 
retrenchment thunder as had been supposed; and they do estab- 
lish, in view of a 398 per cent. increase in tax collections and 


almost as much in expenditures since 1914, that President ~ 


Coolidge’s claims to the greatest official economies ever made in 
‘the history of public affairs,’ are plain political bombast. 

‘Since the truth is mightier than even Presidential braggadocio, 
this is good for the country to know. Governor Smith’s growing 
national prestige will by no means be damaged through his 
having been the source of the information.” 


Whether people will be imprest by Governor Smith’s ‘‘rather 
boyish attempt to discredit the accomplishments of his political 
adversary, while at the same time boosting his own game,” 
is doubtful to the Washington Evening Star, which goes on to 
say: 


“Tf now there is to be a real rivalry between the State Govern- 
ments and the Federal Government in the race for economy, 
the people of the country will benefit infinitely. If the chief 
executives of the forty-eight States will undertake to preach 
and to practise economy as strenuously as President Coolidge 
has done, so much the better. 

“If Governor Smith’s talk of economy to the Governors’ 
Conference is to result only in raising his lightning-rod a little 
higher, even from a Democratic standpoint, the value of his 
speech will be questionable, The interjection of partizan polities 
into the Governors’ C onference is scarcely wise. 

“The New York Governor’s figures show that the Federal 
Government in 1924 raised $4.98 for every dollar that it raised in 
1914, whereas the New York Government, State and municipal, 
raised $2.90 in 1924 for every dollar it raised in 1914. Governor 
Smith might have called attention to the further fact that the 
billions of dollars of war debt and war expenditures have been 
left to the Federal Government to settle, and not to the Govern- 
ment of New York. To-day the major part of the Federal 
Government’s expenditures is due to the war and the lesser part 
to the ordinary demands of Government.” 


‘Governor Smith is a sufficiently haman Democrat,’ we read 
in the New York Times, ‘to resent the impression that Repub- 
lican economy in the space of three years after Woodrow Wilson 
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NOW WHAT? 
—Fitzpatrick in the New York World. 
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SUMMER 
—Hanny in the 


TOLERABLE 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


TRIAL BALLOONS 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


‘ RTA 


WHILE THE SUN SHINES 
—Sykes in the New York Evening Post. 


CARTOONS THAT HIT US WHERE WE LIVE 


eut government outlay from more than five billion dollars to 


three billions,’’ and it comments further: 

‘A reduction from swollen war appropriations was inevitable 
under any Administration, as General Lord frankly admitted. 
Precisely because there was so much slack to be te uken in, and 
automatic economies were bound to show impressive billions of 
dollars saved, the Government might be tempted not to draw the 
rope too tight. The Budget Bureau is an earnest of the deter- 
mination at Washington to save all that can be saved. The 
fact that a return of the Army and Navy to the peace bas 18 


effected a saving of $1,100,000,000 is no reason for overlooking 
the chance to slice isolated millions and half-millions. Just as 
General Lord can not mean that the Budget Bureau is primarily 
responsible for the huge slice in Federal expenditure, Governor 
Smith can not wish to be interpreted as sneering at the futility of 
He has been fighting too long for the very thing at Albany. 

Director of the Budget will speak of retrenchment 


budgets. 
‘If the 


from a war basis, instead of implying retrenchment from a 
Democratic basis, Governor Smith in turn should admit that 


savings have been effected beyond the mere liquidation of war 
conditions.” 


12 a 
‘THOSE “DANGEROUS” FEDERAL DOLES 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE AGAIN WARNS the States 

and the nation agzinst the ‘‘fifty-fifty”’ system of Federal 

aid for public improvements or services, which, in his 
Memorial Day address, he characterized as ‘‘one insidious 
practise which sugar-coats the dose of Federal intrusion.’’ 
Governor Ritchie, too, provided a stirring feature of the recent 
Governors’ conference by his criticisms. Under the so-called 
“fifty-fifty’’ system each State is called on to match dollar 
for dollar the sums appropriated by the Federal Government 
for use within its boundaries, for such purposes as agricultural 
extension work, highway construction, vocational education, 


THE CIRCE THAT TURNS THEM TO PIGS 


—Pease in the Newark News. 


industrial rehabilitation, prevention and control of venereal 
diseases, 
matters, reserved to the States by the Constitution, 
Ritchie maintains, but the Federal Government secures super- 
vision and control indirectly by 


conditioned. The President points out that the system merely 


maternity and infant hygiene. These are all local 


Governor 
making appropriations so 
takes something from one group of States and gives it to another 
group, so that “‘ 
and we encourage the weak 
one State gets back twice 


we impose unfairly on the strength of the strong 
to indulge their weakness.’’ Thus 


as much in Federal aid as it pays in 
Federal income and profit taxes, while another gets back only 
one one-hundredth of its payments. Yet 
demands for Federal 


given to the budget 


there are constant 
The 


meeting of executives at 


more contributions. President's 


second warning, 


Washington, enforces his idea for economy thus: 
“Unfortunately the Federal Government has strayed far 
afield from its legitimate business. It has trespassed upon 
fields where there should be no trespass. If we could confine our 
Federal Se or to the legitimate obligations and functions 
of the Federal Government, a material reduction would be ap- 
parent. But far more important than this would be its effect 
upon the fabric of our constitutional form of government, which 
tends to be weakened and undermined by this encroachment. 
““The eure for this is not in our hands. It lies with the people. 
It will come when they realize that the laws under which the 
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much. 


Federal Government hands out SORTA tOnS: to tlie States is 
placing upon them a double burden of taxation—Federal taxation 
in the first instance to raise the moneys which the Government 


donates to the States, and State taxation in the second instance © 


tomeet the extravagances of State expenditures which are teaspted 
by the Federal donations.” 


It is the Demoteatic Governor Ritchie of Marylani who 
follows the Republican President’s lead and assails the Federal 
aid system as ‘‘a travesty on the American system of govern- 
ment.” It is nothing less than that, he says, ‘‘to ask, or expect, 
or permit the Federal Government, under the claim that a State 
needs its help, to give the State actually more than the people of 
the State pay in Federal income taxes, or anywhere near as 
If that is going to be done, all idea of State initiative 
and accomplishment might as well be abandoned.’’ How some 
States are taxed for the benefit of others, according to Governor 
Ritchie’s analysis, the New York Sun summarizes in part: 


‘“‘The Federal Government gives in allowances to the States 
approximately $76,000,000 a year. Of this amount eighteen 
States contribute 81 per cent., or $62,000,000. Yet $43,000,000 
of this goes to the other thirty States, and the eighteen which 
contribute over four-fifths of the total get back an aggregate of 
only $33,000,000. In other words, if the system of Federal 
contributions did not exist the taxpayers of eighteen States, while 
they would have to give up $33,000,000 in Federal aid they now 
receive, would retain $52,000,000 they now contribute to the 
Federal pool. They would be just $29,000,000 better off. 

“New York State, Governor Ritchie pointed out, pays a total 
of $475,000,000 in income and profits taxes and gets back through 
Federal aid $4,000,000, or less than 1 per cent. of its contribution. 
Nevada, at the other extreme, pays only $408,000 in income and 
profits taxes and gets $886,000 in Federal aid, or more than twice 
its total taxes. Of the forty-eight States four [Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota] get from the Federal 
Government more than their total contribution in income and 
profits taxes.” 


Other Governors at the conference took issue with Governor 
Ritchie, especially on the good-roads question. Governor Whit- 
field of Mississippi declared that State lines had been wiped out 
in industry; that the boll-weevil and national highways 
national concern. 
dependence of the East on the West for food and the West on 


were of 
Gov. Nellie Ross of Wyoming strest the inter- 


the East for manufactures, requiring a common highway system. 
Governors of Virginia and: Nebraska took a similar attitude, 
while only the Governor of Iowa sided with Governor Ritchie 
in thinking the fifty-fifty plan goes too far. 

Considerable hedging is noticeable in most editorial comment 
on the dangers of centralization and paternalism involved in the 


Federal aid policy. ‘‘Exactly where to draw the line against 


Federal paternalism,’’ says the Columbus Ohio State Journal, 
““we suppose no one could say with any assurance of being right 


about it.”’ But— 


“Tt is encouraging, tho, that more and more people seem to be 
realizing the dangers of the centralizing tendency and to be ealling 
fora halt. Perhaps all that ean be hoped for is that the tendeney 
isin for a sharp cheek, and probably what President Coolidge is 
thinking of is a conservative course in the future rather than the 
correction on any large seale of the mistakes of the past.” 

To the thinking mind, observes the Brooklyn Eagle, the worst 


thing about the Federal aid system ‘“‘is not its bookkeeping 


inequity, not its injustice to the wealthier States, but’’— 

“The incidental effect of demoralizing the independence of the 
poorer States—let us say ‘pauperizing’ them—and the other 
incidental effect of gradually wiping out State rights, the very 
essence of a Federal system of government. 

‘The question is by no means one-sided. In a general wavy it 
is Hamiltonism vs. Jeffersonism. The peculiar thing about the 
present line-up is Jefferson’s Virginia and Davis’s Mississippi 
standing on the Hamilton side. That most of the States south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line want Federal aid, including John C. 
Calhoun’s South Carolina, is made clear by the attitude of their 
Senators and Representatives in Congress.” 


“ 
q 
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Mason Huck, succeeded him. Press dispatches report a women’s 
club boom tor Mrs. Robert M. La Follette to succeed the fighting 
Senator from Wisconsin, altho she is represented as preferring 
the candidacy for her son ‘‘Bob” La Follette, Jr. Mrs. Rogers 
won the nomination at Republican primaries by five to one over 
her nearest opponent, and Mark Sullivan reminds us that in 
State polities “of the two women who have been elected Governors, 
one, Mrs. Ferguson, of Texas, was elected on sentimental 
grounds, as a vindication for the disqualification of her husband, 
who had preceded her as Governor. The other, Mrs. Ross of 
Wyoming, was elected as the immediate successor of her husband, 
_ who had died. In the same way,” we read, ‘‘when Senator 
Medill MeCormick, of Illinois, died last winter, there was and 
still is a common assumption that his widow should be elected to 
fill the next vacancy. Out of all this, doubtless, the social 
philosophers who are studying the experiment of the participation 
of women in politics and the future historians of the innovation 
will draw interesting deductions.” 
“*Strange nepotism,” says G. Gould Lincoln, column editor of 
“Polities at Large,’’ in the Washington Evening Star, who writes: 


*“When the late Representative Rogers died, cut short in the 
midst of a promising career, he was very popular in his district. 
Immediately there was a demand that his widow be given his seat 
in the House—a sentimental idea that has found expression in a 
number of other eases where men in public office have died in this 
country in recent years. It is a strange form of nepotism. So 
far, however, its results have been negligible. For the women 
who have been elected to Congress to fill the terms of their 
deceased husbands have not been reelected. What happens to 
Mrs. Rogers in 1926, therefore, will be of considerable interest. 
If she is a candidate to succeed herself, she will face a vastly 
different situation. Her own record of service will be a deciding 
factor when the primaries are held.” 


But Mrs. Rogers won on merit, not sentiment, according to the 
Albany News, and that trend among women in politics is declared 
encouraging. As we read: 


‘The widow in politics’ is becoming a somewhat familiar 
phrase. Several women have sought to succeed their husbands 
in office and some have been successful. Electing the widow of a 
Member of Congress or of any official just asa mark of sympathy 
is not a wise proceeding. The election of Mrs. Edith Nourse 
Rogers to succeed her late husband as Member of Congress in the 
Fifth Massachusetts district, however, was not a vote of sympa- 
thy. 

“Mrs. Rogers deserved to win. She conducted her campaign 
in fighting fashion, and appealed to the voters on political issues 
and on her merits. She did not ask for votes because she was a 
woman. She entered the campaign as a man might enter it. 
She is a woman of ability. She has demonstrated her interest in 
public affairs and her knowledge of government. She served as 
a Red Cross worker during the war and was known as the ‘ Angel 
of the Walter Reed Hospital’ for soldiers at Washington. She 
has given.much of her time to public se rvice. She can be 
expected to serve well as a Member of Congre Sig 


Mrs. Rogers polled a larger proportion of the total vote at this 
special election, June 29, than her husband did last fall, defeating 
former Governor Foss, the Democratic candidate, by approxi- 
mately 2144 to 1. The Providence News observes: 


‘‘ Altho a ‘dry’ by conviction, she refused to be dictated to by 
the Anti-Saloon League. The fact that she was far from being 


P.& A, hibition 
“TO FIGHT HARD, FIGHT FAIR AND PERSEVERE” 


Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, New England's first Congresswoman, 
elected to succeed her late husband, says that all these essentials. of 
a Congressman ‘‘a woman can do as well asaman.”’ During the 
war in Red Cross service she became known as the “Angel of the 
Walter Reed Hospital’’ for soldiers in Washington. 


Again, her triumph is not a mere 
While she admires her late husband’s 


send a woman to Congress. 
triumph of sentimentality. 

work in Congress, and has announced that she intends to continue 
it, she has conclusively shown that she has independence, 


courage and a mind of her own. From her most heartening 
conduct during the days peeeding and following the primaries 
it becomes easy to agr ee with her when she declares that she 
‘certainly will not be a “pathetic figure”’ in Congress.’”’ 


That Mrs. Rogers never had been a conspicuous suffragette is 
pointed out by various papers. She will be the third woman 
member of the Sixty-ninth Congress, the others being Miss 
Mary T. Norton of New Jersey, Democrat, and Mrs. 
She is the sixth in the record-line of 


Kahn of 
California, Republican. 
women who have been elected to membership in the House of 
Representatives. In the Senate Mrs. Rebecca L. Felton served 
one day as successor to Senator Tom Watson of Georgia. 


. 


ANOTHER FORD VENTURE 


Is this transatlantic Ford freighter, which pays twice the wages of its 
competitors, an individual experiment, or the beginning of a new 
line that may revolutionize transportation at sea? 


FORD’S PLAN TO DOUBLE JACK’S PAY 


OT A “WORLD PEACE SHIP” this time, but the 
Oneida, his first Atlantic freighter, sailing from Hoboken 
for Europe, creates the latest Ford sensation. For he is 

paying the Oneida’s crew of seamen wages from 50 per cent. more 
up to double the seale of the United States Shipping Board. 
And the public has been told repeatedly that the wage scale 
fixt by the La Follette Seaman’s Act is so much higher than 
that of British and other ocean earriers that American ships 
ean not profitably operate. While the Board is offering 
to bidders 200 vessels for scrap, Chairman O’Connor is re- 
ported as talking with Ford about the purchase of ships 
for operation. The Philadelphia Public Ledger mildly reviews 
the sensation thus: 


“What Henry Ford did in his motor plants he is now doing on 
the sea. His famous ‘$5-a-day’ minimum for his workers was a 
terrific jar to the labor market. He got the cream of labor for 
years. Every one wanted to work for Ford. He is now setting 
$100 a month as the minimum wage for seamen on the new Ford 
fleet. Shipping men are amazed. They would be. Shipping 
Board vessels pay ordinary seamen $47.50. Ships of the Amer- 
ican Steamship Owners’ Association pay as low as $55, but Ford’s 
able seamen get $105. Manufacturers were vastly annoyed a 
few years ago by the $5 wage. Not long ago the railroad world 
was irritated by the Ford purchase of a railroad and the putting 
into effect of his peculiar wage ideas on the Detroit, Toledo and 
Tronton. It is now the turn of the shipping interests to feel the 
impact of Fordism. They do not appear to enjoy it.” 


Ford 
motors, automobile parts and tractors, under a master paid 


$6,000 as compared to the standard of $3,420. 
that the word Ford is painted in four-foot letters on the bridge 


The oil-burning Oneida carries about 4,000 tons of 
Reporters say 


and both sides of the freighter, which flies the Ford flag—‘‘a light 
blue field, with gold border; a dark blue-colored bird in full 
flight in the center.”’ The Norfolk the 


innovation as “‘the greatest sensation American shipping cireles 


Virginian-Pilot sees 


have known in recent years.’”’ More numerous seem to be the 
papers which explain away the sensation. 

‘By paying wages and salaries above the standard, Henry 
Ford, in conducting his railroad, has made himself independent 
of the unions,” says the Toledo Blade. ‘‘Probably Ford counts 


upon accomplishing the same thine by picking his workers for 
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_ American merchant marine. 


his freighters and paying them well.” According to the New 
York Journal of Commerce: 


“About all that the Ford experiment under the most pro- — 
pitious of circumstances could teach so far as the rank and file of © 
our ship operators are concerned is the old, old, well-established 
fact that it is profitable to pay workmen in proportion to their 
energy and skill.” 


fruit, steel 


‘* America has other industrial carriers on the seas 


‘and oil,” notes the Washington Evening Star, which considers the 


return of ships carrying their own ‘‘ventures”’ a hopeful sign for 
The Wall Street Journal explains: 


“The Ford ships will carry Ford products to foreign markets. 


' Sitting strongly entrenched in the low-priced motor-car business, 


it may be assumed that the prices quoted abroad by Mr. Ford 
will be adjusted at all times so as to allow for a bookkeeping 
profit on the transportation of autos overseas. The Ford ship- 
ping agents, at the same time, will seek cargoes for the return 
:trip, and it is not transcending ordinary logic to suppose that the 
rates will be such as to get considerable business. If Ford car 
prices in England, Belgium, ete., can—and they probably will— 
absorb most of the overhead involved in the process of delivery, 
any profit on American-bound freight will be so much ‘velvet,’ 
and allow for at least a substantial part of the margin of wages 
over conventional scales.” 2 


‘““What wages Ford may be able to pay will not be a positive 
criterion of what all ships flying the American flag can pay,” 
observes the Cleveland Plain Dealer. ‘‘Only in the event the 
Tord ships become important competitors for general cargo will 
the result of the experiment be really significant.’’ The Syracuse 
Post-Standard remarks, ‘‘his action won’t raise the pay of other 
sailors, but 1¢ is rather embarrassing to have Henry paying more 
than the United States pays, and as will happen make money 
where the United States loses.’”’ Says the Baltimore Sun: 


‘“His venture will not solve the problem of passenger and mail 
service, nor the problem of trade over many ocean routes, but it 
puts American ships on the sea, aids in training seamen and gives 
opportunity for a practical demonstration of American ability 
to cope with difficulties in keeping afloat a merchant-marine.”’ 


Copyrighted by Life. Reproduced by permission 


“EVENTUALLY, WHY NOT Now?’ 


—Sykes in Life. 
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‘ScrenczE ean do practically 
everything for the modern 
house but make a home of it. 
—-Arkansas Gazette. 


Tury say Mussolini talks 
to himself, but doubtless he’s 
just addressing the Cabinet.— 
Chatham (Ont.) News. 


THERE would be more in- 
centive to success if successful 
men seemed to enjoy life 
more.—Columbia Record. 


Tue treaty Powers will not 
be able to repair their badly 
sprung Chinese policy by 
plugging the Chinks.—Nor- 
folk Virginian-Pilot. 


ANOTHER of the wonders 
of nature is how the roads 
remain intact after tourists 
breathe so much of them. 
Associated Editors (Chicago). 


“T am not at all sure that 
innocence is not a vice.”’ says 
Mr. R. D. Hill. We doubt 
it. None of our young playwrights has seized on innocence as 
a theme.— Punch. 


FAsHIon expert says ‘the secret of a well-drest woman is 
‘never conceal your. personality.’” Thought it must be some- 
thing like that.— Macon Telegraph. 


Way, the nation ought to feel proud that a man of the sort 
Mr. Doheny says he is has seen fit to take over a few of its oil- 
wells!—New York Evening World. 


Tun president of the Radio Corporation of America says 
that the radio outlook is better. Yes, a lot of the neigh- 
bors are putting theirs away for the summer. — American 
Lumberman. 
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Preruaps they'll found, in Tennessee, 
After the prosecution, 

The Order of the Chimpanzee 
Or Sons of the Evolution.— Life. 


THERE are already too many laws, but we’d like to see one 
more squeezed in to prohibit a woman from suing for divorce 
before her husband has the last instalment paid on his wedding 
suit.—The Thomas E. Pickerill Service. 


Reg U S. Pat Off Copyrighied 1925 by the Chicago Tribune 
FUTURE EVOLUTION 


Nature is supposed to adjust us to our surroundings and fit us for our needs, 


- Ar this season the mascu- 
line sneers at feminine styles 
begin to sound a little bit 
wistful.— Kingston Whig. 


_ Berne on the right track 
is correct. But if you just 
stop there, you'll get run 
over.—Columbia Record. 


Writes a Chicago poet: 
“*Oh, how I suffer for the old 
home farm!’”’ Seems to be 
an attack of bucolie.—Ar- 
kansas. Gazette. 


Wuen this younger gener- 
ation is old, what do you 
suppose it will tell the next 
generation that it didn’t do? 
— Milwaukee Journal. 


Witttam H. ANDERSON’S 
new organization, the A. P. P. 
P. P. A., sounds like a riveting 
machine working overtime,.— 
Schenectady Union-Star. 


WE suppose about the 

hardest thing is for a Florida 

realtcr to feel properly sorry about a California earthquake. 
—Ohie State Journal. ; 


—Orr in the Chicago Tribune 


Tun Governor of Arizona refuses to extradite a man wanted’ 
in Texas for making liquor. It must be pretty good stuff.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Tun Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick says that the modern 
chureh needs lubrication. Well, the Rockefellers belong to his 
church.— New York American. 


Mrs. Catt says war can be talked to death. If that is true, 
Mrs. Catt has her mission in this world, and there is no reason 
why she should not proceed.—Houston Post-Dispatch 


A teuEarAmM from Brooklyn reported yesterday that the 
Rev. Dr. Charles McKoy says, ‘‘Hvolution is a lie of Hell.” 
Ve heard Clarence Darrow’s new red suspenders snap clear 
ovei here.—Chicago Tribune. 


Auperr Coarss says; “‘In France I want French music and 
in Italy I want Italian musie.”’ Too bad that idea can not be 
carried out to its logical conclusion and then one would not have 
to listen to a lot of musie we have to-day until after his toot had 
slipt on the lower golden stair —Seatile Arqus, 


OREIGN - 


Photographs of France’s Morocco campaign trom the Paris Illustration 


COMMENT 


A CONVOY OF WOUNDED CROSSING THE RIVER OURGHA 


“After an attack on the Bibane Post, which was surrounded by the Beni Zeroual tribesmen. 


FRANCE’S ORDEAL IN MOROCCO 


RENCH REVERSES suffered at the hands of the Riffs 

under the leadership of Abd-el-Krim, which resulted in 

a change of the French military command, are not the 
only facts of interest. in the fighting in French Morocco, it ap- 
pears, because the conflict is one that so nearly touches the in- 
terests of Spain and of England. The new military commander 
in Morocco, we learn’from Paris press dispatches, is Gen. 
Stanislas Naulin, who during the World War had under his eom- 
mand the Second and the Thirty-sixth American divisions. Mar- 
shal Lyautey will remain Resident Agent of the French Govern- 
ment in Morocco for civil and political matters. Altho official 
news from the French front is more reassuring, say these dis- 
patches, the admission is made that for a time the whole Taza 
district, where the battle has been fiercest, has been in danger 


of falling into enemy hands. These dispatches relate further: 


“Wor the first time in almost two months the French have ad- 
vanced and held their ground, and for the first time the Riffians 
have been driven back without being able to remove even their 
own munitions and supplies. The battle was fought through 
a night with a full moon and all day under a burning sun. The 
enemy, reenforeed by dissident tribesmen, fully equipped with 
French rifles, concentrated a greater number of men than ~t any 
other time since the fighting began, and for once it was ;ossible 
to use French artillery with effect. 

‘“To a considerable extent this successful counter-attack has 
had the desired effect of restoring confidence among the French 
native partizans and dissuading waverers from joining forces 
with the Mussulman leader. At the same time it is admitted 
infiltrations of Abd-el-Krim’s propaganda agents and armed 
bands continue on several sections of the front, and tho the 
tribes apparently are quiet, there is still danger at any moment 
of new desertions. 

‘‘At Madrid a draft of an agreement, it is stated, has been 
drawn on conditions of peace which France and Spain would 
agree to with Abd-el-Krim. This draft was submitted to the 
French Cabinet this evening, but nothing was divulged as to 
the contents. It is not the intention of the French Govern- 
ment, at least, to publish peace conditions at the present juncture, 
as it is feared Abd-el-Krim would make use of them for the 
purpose of enlarging his ambitions in the belief that the two 
countries were anxious for peace at any price.” 


A significant French view is exprest by Auguste Gauvain, 
foreign editor of the Paris Journal des Débats, who says that no 


peace with Abd-el-Krim is possible ‘‘until he is convinced of the 
futility of his efforts against us, and until he is constrained by 
force to keep his power within the territory of the Riff.” But 
how is he to be brought to this conviction, to such submission, 
asks Mr. Gauvain, who proceeds as follows: 


~ 

‘*Assuredly not by striking a blow of the brilliant kind, whose 
consequences are not foreseen by certain minds. By present 
evidence one may judge of the importance and the cost of the 
campaign we must wage to finish Abd-el-Krim once and for all. 
In the Riff there is no capital to be taken, no center against 
which one may land a decisive blow. We have to do with 
tribesmen who can move from place to place with extreme facil- 
ity. We should have to occupy their whole country to have 
a military hold on them. The Spaniards know what this system 
has cost them. 

““The solution of the conflict lies in measures both military 
and administrative which shall be concerted with Spain to the 
following ends: 1. To break the scattering attacks of the Rif- 
fians by inflicting severe losses on them. 2. To cut off their 
food supplies and their arms and munitions. 

““Any offensives we should undertake outside of our zone 
would turn against us. Vigilance and patience will serve us 
better, and also at less outlay, and with more haste. Once 
Abd-el-Krim were blockaded in his sterile mountains and de- 
prived of food and munitions, as well as cut off from communica- 
tion with the outside world, he would have to yield. It would 
be useless and dangerous to negotiate with him before such 
a condition. When he makes proposals to us, we shall con- 
sider them. But we have no proposals to make to him.’’ 


Meanwhile London press dispatches report the possibility of 


British military action in Morocco. 


Austen Chamberlain, 
Foreign Minister, said that he could not promise to withhold 
British intervention until Parliamentary approval were given, and 
he explained: “If the Government comes to the conclusion that 
there is a serious menace in the Tangier zone, its hands must not 
be tied.”’ Mr. Chamberlain added that the British Govern- 
ment is watching the situation with the utmost care. A Tangier 
message to London, we are informed in these dispatches, indi- 
cates that the Spanish authorities at Tangier fear that an. up- 
rising of Abd-el-Krim’s sympathizers within the city might be- 
tray it into the hands of the Riffians. 
dispatch to the New York Times relates: 


Meanwhile, a Tangier 


ttc Tie 


Interesting information on the whole 
question of Morocco is contributed to 
the London Nation and the Atheneum 
by Lieut. Commander the Hon. J. M. 
Kenworthy, R.N., M.P., who assures 
us that France is faced with a difficult 
task in northern Morocco, because: 


“The Riffs are an ancient people 
who, in spite of many attempts by 
alien invaders, have remained in un- 
conquered possession of their barren 
mountain territories for two thousand 
years. They are Moslems, divided 
into clans, austere, strictly religious, 
moral, and sober. They have fought 
the Spanish with -varying. success 
since 1912. Abd-el-Krim, their leader, 
altho belonging toa well-known family, 
was not a ruling chief. He was edu- 
cated at the University in Madrid, 
and served for some years in the Span- 
ish artillery. Quarreling with the 
Spaniards, he returned to his native 
land, and with the aid of his brothers and the men of his own 
tribe has ‘succeeded in welding the warring clans into the 
semblance of a nation. Years of hard fighting have eliminated 
the inefficient Caids and brought to the fore the bravest and most 
efficient leaders among this brave and warlike people. Great 
quantities of munitions of all kinds have been captured from the 
Spaniards, and a good deal more smuggled into his country; 
in many cases, it is feared, with the connivance of the local 
French commanders. 

“That portion of the 1911 Algeciras settlement transferring 
the Riff territory to Spain was repugnant to French policy. And 
until France was attacked in her turn, she preserved an attitude 
of benevolent neutrality to the Riffs. A forward school, strong 
both in Paris and Morocco, has long coveted the whole of North- 
west Africa. This school was not particularly sorry to witness 
the Spanish reverses and withdrawal to the coastal strip. A 
section of the French press then adopted the argument that, 
Spain having failed to pacify the Riff territories, the status quo 
was upset, and France had aclear mandate to undertake the task.” 

Whatever the outcome in Morocco, this writer goes on to say, 
British interests are vitally affected. It was British diplomacy 
which established the Spanish sphere of influence over the Riffs 
in 1911, he recalls, because it was ‘‘vital to the British Empire 
that neither the French nor the Germans should establish them- 
selves on the southern shores of the Straits of Gibraltar.”’ He 
tells us further: 

_ ‘Ceuta is an ancient Spanish settlement, and is never likely 
to be givenup. But if the French occupy the mountains above 
it in the course of their campaign, they will be tempted to stay 
there. Gibraltar would then be at the mercy of long-range 


Premier Painlevé decorating fighters of the Foreign Legion on the Ourgha front, across which, on 
the opposite page, we see a convoy of wounded passing. : 


FOR HEROES IN FRANCES SERVICE 


free access to his natural markets, and non-interference with his 
people. To-morrow, he might with suecess preach a Holy 
War and rouse North Africa against all the European Imperial- 
ists. Prudence and statesmanship alike should urge British, 
French, and Spanish statesmen toward a peaceful settlement. 
Marshal Lyautey and his able band of administrators have per- 
formed a great task in settling Morocco proper, and making it 
into one of the fairest of the French Colonies. Rashness and 
swollen ambitions may lose all the fruits of these labors.” 


A Fez dispatch to the Paris press tells of a letter from the 
Sultan which he caused to be read in all the mosques of Morocco, 
In this letter, he denounces the ‘‘madness”’ that led certain 
mountain tribes into the rebellious way of the “‘agitator come 
from the Riff to kindle the fire of anarchy in the bosoms of the 


neighboring tribes of the Ourgha.’’ This official utterance 


reads in part as follows: 


“ You know that the hordes of Riff agitators found confronting 
them the valiant troops who defend the integrity of our empire 
and who put up a barrier that the rebels tried in vain to pass. 

“You shall soon learn, please God, of the total success that will 
crown their valorous efforts by the infliction of the chastisement 
the invader deserves and by the return, to our benevolent author- 
ity, of the unhappy peoples who followed him in this rebellion. 

“But pending the happy ending of the operations under way, 
we can not be too careful against the lies and the false information 
that the trouble-makers are constantly spreading in the villages 
and in the country districts. We exhort you to be calm and to 
go on with your daily occupations, because it must not be 
forgotten that the present events are purely of a local character 
and should have no repercussion in the rest of the empire.”’ 
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CZECHO-SLOVAKIA’S GERMANS 


HREE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS of Germans in 
Czecho-Slovakia are apparently not a bit happy in their 
abiding-place, if we may judge from newspapers in Ger- 
many. ‘To investigate their, sittation thoroughly, K. A. Junge, 
one of the editors’ of the Frankfur er Zeitung, made a tour of in- 
vestigation in Czecho-Slovakia and publishes. his discoveries in 
this newspaper. Except Germany and Austria, he tells us, no 
country contains so many Germans as does Czecho-Slovakia, and 
he avers that the Germans in Czecho-Slovakia, are German not 


x 


Poste deBouAzzoun. 


FRENCH FIGHTING-POSTS IN THE MOROCCO WAR 


The Bou-Azzoun Post on the left bank of the river Sra, and the Sker Post on the right bank. 


only in the language they speak, but also in their convictions and 
culture. After the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
in 1918, these three and a half millions of Germans, who dwelt 
along the western border of Czecho-Slovakia, unanimously 
declared themselves in favor of fusion with Austria, but, he 
relates, they had lost most of their young men in the war and 
were terrorized by the anarchy and revolution then rife in the 
country, so ‘‘they could not resist the Czechs who, with the help 
of the Allies, were determined to absorb them into their new- 


born State.’ We read then: 


“These Germans were forced against their will to become 
citizens of the Czecho-Slovak State. The victorious Czechs, and 
especially the repatriated legionnaires, that is to say the traitors 
who had passed to the enemy and served in its ranks, started 
energetically to erase all the symbols of the past, to ostracize 
every German word.” 


This writer then deplores the tendency in some new-born States 
to insist that they be of one nation only, and he cites as an un- 
happy example the policy of the Hungarians from 1867, when— 


“They formed only a minority of the twenty million inhabi- 
tants of the country, yet they acted as if Hungary were inhab- 
ited only by the ruling Hungarian nation. This experiment of 
transforming an imagined national State into a real national 
State resulted, as we know, in rousing the strongest anti-Hungarian 
feeling on the part of all the non-Hungarian inhabitants—with 
the exception of the ever-loyal Germans. This poliey had its 


share in the causation of the World War and entailed the dis- 
solution of the Hungarian State. 
“The Czechs do not go to such extremes as did the pre-war 


Hungarians, but they have the same national aim, 
purpose to transform a country inhabited by five 
alities into a national Czecho-Slovak State. 


namely, they 
or six nation- 
But this would 


‘Oj Hrane 


require not only the welding of the Czechs and Slovaks into one 
people, but also the assimilation of 3,500,000 Germans, 750,000 
Hungarians, 500,000 Ruthenians, and others. 


sider that this ambition is attainable within one or two gener- 
ations.” 


According to this German informant, Czecho-Slovakia’: Ss leading 
statesmen realize that the existence of the Czecho-Slovak State 
with its present ethnical composition is possible only through an 
exceptional and extraordinary state of affairs in Europe. Fate 


favors them now, he asserts, and they mean to profit by it as fast 


as they can, so as to protect 
their country from possible 
eventualities in the future. 


Paste de Sker, 
Meanwhile, he proceeds: 

“The fate of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia depends in any case 
upon the solution of two very 
important national questions: 

_the question of Slovak au- 
tonomy—which greatly re- 
sembles the Serbo-Croat ques- 
tion—and the German ques- 
tion. It is probable that the 
Czech statesmen will try to 
settle with the Slovaks first, 
for the Slovaks are Slavs, who 
speak a language which closely 
resembles the Czech lan- 
guage. As to the settle- 
ment of the German question, 
it can not easily be reached 
after the years of a continuous 
policy of pin-pricking which 
has been followed with regard 
to the German citizens of 
the country. 

“Yet the German question 

must be solved, and this even 
in spite of the fact that the 
little gods of Czech polities de 
not realize it in a sufficient 
degree. They are extremely 
narrow-minded on the German question. They see it mainly in 
the aspect of winning a letter-box from the German community 
in favor of a Czech community, of securing in some district the 
election of a reliable Czech, a former legionnaire, of transforming 
the German majority in a community into a minority, of replacing 
the German name of a street by a Czech name. Such is their 
policy. They seem to think that it will really lead to the elimi- 
nation of the Germans from the country!” 


THE LONG LANE TO PEACE PACTS— Intricate and prolonged 
diplomatic maneuvers must follow all discussions between Ger- 


thinks 


Remembering the effeet of such 


many and the Allies, before any fruitful result can emerge, 
the Dublin Irish 
maneuvers on the hopes of a European settlement, 


Statesman. 
this weekly 
thinks it anything but easy to preserve a spirit of optimism, yet it 
adds that this time a beginning is made on different and better 
lines. 


The proof of this, we are told, is that the Allies no longer 


frame their communications to Germany ‘‘in the tone of magis- 


trates addressing a prisoner with a long criminal record,”’ and also 
that if the note of neighborliness is not yet strongly sounded, 
there is a glimmering recognition that all the arguments are not 
This gives a foundation, 
and ‘the 


the bricks should be used to better purpose than to 


necessarily on one side, however frail, 


it is said, upon which to build, peoples at least are 
desirous that 
serve as ammunition in a diplomatic faction fight.’ It is further 
stated that there is reason to think that the saner diplomatists 
are coming to the same conclusion. If the security proposals, it is 
predicted, lead to a real exchange of views between France and 
Germany, as seems probable, there isa sporting chance that states- 
menmay learn what laymen have grasped long since, that the great 


mass of both nations wants to live at peace with its neighbors. 


It goes without ¢ 
saying that only fanatics of extremist Czech nationalism con-_ 


rT 


BF ggpnsiticmnciion 


A BOMBARDMENT ON THE NORTH FRONT IN FRENCH MOROCCO 


On one side we see firing batteries, on the other a French officer observing the effect of the bursting French shells. 


BETTER DAYS IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


NDUSTRIAL UNREST and political turmoil blighted 
Newfoundland during the first six months of 1924, we are 
told, but now things look much brighter. In the past 
troubled days, writes the Newfoundland correspondent of the 
London Times, there were administrative scandals and several 
cabinet crises, all culminating in a general election. The result 
of the election, he tells us, was the return to a stable Govern- 
ment, pledged to a clean-up policy, which it was in a position to 
insure as it carried 25 seats in a House of 35. The economic 
change in Newfoundland, according to this correspondent, was 
no less remarkable than the political. He relates that in the 
earlier months of 1924 repeated demands were made on successive 
ministries, insecure in office and unstable in policy, by self- 
appointed spokesmen of more or less independent labor organiza- 
tions, and all such demands met a ready compliance. But by 
the autumn, he tells us, the Monroe Government firmly resisted 
similar demands, and when faced with threats of violence, 
responded with a firm defiance of the agitators. For six months, 
he adds, there have been no further manifestations of labor 
trouble, and none is expected by the Government, which con- 
tinues to pursue the policy of refusing to be timidated by 
threats of disorder. 
3ecause of the confidence of the commercial community in 
the present condition of affairs, this informant relates there has 
been a large increase in imports, with a consequently enlarged 
payment of duties. So the prospect for the future is encouraging, 
he thinks, and adds that everything indicates that Newfoundland 
may enjoy some years of prosperity and advancement now that 
it is settling down to normal conditions after its post-war unrest. 
Speaking of the state of trade, he reminds us that there are 
obvious difficulties in the collection of revenue, and also of 
statistics, in a country of 260,000 people living in over 1,500 
communities, great and snall, around 6,000 miles of seaboard. 
Nevertheless he tells us that: 


“The most recent trade returns are those for the fiseal year 
which ended on June 30, 1924. For the twelve months, the 
total trade was $48,748,753, against $40,278,687 for the previous 
year, an increase roundly of 814 million dollars. An important 
feature of this increase is that it was almost entirely represented 
by imports, the exports being practically stationary. This 
condition is mitigated largely, however, by the fact that most of 


the imports were materials for the construction of the new paper- 
mills on the west coast, which will begin operations this summer 
and, within another year, should produce pulp and paper for 
export valued at about $5,000,000 annually. The most pleasing 
feature in last year’s trade is that the imports from Great 
Britain were almost doubled, being $6,250,683, against $3,130,605 
for 1922-23. 

“The value of dutiable articles imported in 1923-24 was 
$20,156,131, against $16,520,001 for the previous year, and of 
free articles $7,521,051, against $2,801,813. This large increase 
in free imports was doubtless due to materials brought in for 
the construction of the paper-mills, Newfoundland’s general 
policy being to allow all materials for new industries free import 
Of the exports, totaling $21,071,571, the principal were: 


‘‘Products of the Fisheries............... $10,687,496 
Pulp and Paper Manufactures.......... 5,965,625 
Rroducts of the Mines..ect sent a coat eee 1,426,426 
Products of the Forests (‘imber, Furs), ete. 1,257,440 
Spirits and wines in transit, or products 

LOT TULIM-LUNNIN S2 —, ares ih ath eee 1,120,224 


‘“‘By a tax on the transit of these liquors, Newfoundland 
obtained a revenue of $153,237 during the year.” 

A most encouraging feature of Newfoundland’s industrial 
prospect, we read then, is that as a result of the high prices for 
codfish last fall, a considerable development of this industry is 
proposed this year. Many Newfoundlanders who had gone to 
the United States, it appears, have returned to engage in cod- 
fishing, and this correspondent adds: 

‘“‘Tt is hoped that if the codfishery is successful for the next 
few years, it may stimulate again the building of fishing vessels in 
the island. The forests supply the necessary wood for the 
purpose. There is, however, an evident disinclination at 
present to construct these vessels.” 

Credit is given the new Government by this correspondent 
for its complete investigation of the public departments, the 
elimination of abuses of various kinds, and the restoration of 
discipline and efficiency. The grip on the public service had 
been sadly relaxed during the war, he tells us, and still more 
during the post-war period, when a collapse in trade was followed 
Into the distri- 
bution of this relief, he alleges, crept every conceivable kind of 


by an expenditure of millions on ‘relief work.” 


abuse, as was disclosed by a judicial inquiry. Another interesting 
fact noted by this informant is that the Finance Minister’s budget 
shows an estimated surplus for the fiscal year ending on June 30 


of $275,000 as compared with a deficit last year of $1,720,000. 
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GREECE’S “ONE AFTER ANOTHER” 


OLLAPSE OF THE GREEK FRONT in Asia Minor 

in 1922 is taken by various Greek editors as the beginning 

of a series of political crises that have followed one 
another quickly during the past three 
years. The coup d’état of General 
Pangalos, by which he overthrew the 
Provisional President Counduriotis 
on June 25, and the Michalakopoulos rl 
Cabinet and incidentally became War aa 
Minister as well as Premier i in his own 
Cabinet, was described in Tue Lrrer- 
ary Dicest for July 11. We find an 
explanation of his attitude in an 
article by General Pangalos himself, 
which he contributed to the Athens 
Eleftheros Typos” shortly before he 
undertook his so-called ‘ ‘revolution. ’ 
He says: 2 yutS 

“Tt nse been meaved in the most 
conclusive way that a large amount 
of the refugee Joan has found its way 
into the pockets of the Government 
‘boys.’ And it is true that not a 
single one of these conscienceless 
pilferers of the public money has been 
punished. The ax of justice has not 
fallen in all this time to cut the 
impious hands found deep into the 
sacred moneys belonging to the 
refugees. 

“Without a program and without 
initiative, the capitalist Michalako- 
poulos Cabinet has not been able, and 
has not shown the will, to cope with 
this gigantic problem of the settlement 
of the refugees. 

“While this unprecedented waste 
was going on, the Government has 
only found a few morsels for the 
needs of the Army and Navy. So 
our ships have been reduced to a heap 
of useless iron boxes, while the 
Army was left without armament. 
In these circumstances the leaders 
of the Michalakopoulos Government 
went out into the Balkans panhandling 
for new alliances with Jugo-Slavia. 

“The Michalakopoulos Cabinet 
having against it all the anti-Veni- 
zelist elements of the country, and 
the large majority of the Republican 
party, has no business to stay in 
power.” 


Venizelist 
supported the former 
stated that it was about time 


Replying to this indictment the 
organ, Hleftheron 
Michalakopoulos, 
of the 


stop making charges against 


conservative 


Vima, which Premier 
to stop talking 
Asia Minor and to 


those who had done 


abandonment of the refugees from 


all they could 


in order to help ‘‘the most unfortunate of our brethren.’’ This 
daily added: 

“If this thing is allowed to continue, we shall end by econ- 
vincing ourselves that neither the Government nor the Greek 


people have done anything for the refugees. As a matter of fact 
four-fifths of the refugee population are already settled, and the 

only ones who complain are those who try political 
capital out of a poor case. 


to make 


According to the anti-Venizelist organ Politeia, which is a sup- 
porter of Mr. Met 


of the Cabinet by General Pangalos was foreseen as early 


axas and his Party of Freedom, the overthrow 


as June 


10, when it was learned that a number of military officers, under 


the guidance of General Pangalos, signed a protocol, the pur- 


port of which was: 1. The flat refusal of all Jugo-Slav demands 


Can he climb to the top of the Greeced pole?”’ 
—Skrip (Athens), 


in the negotiations of an attempted alliance with Greece. o 


‘Immediate equipment and armament of the Army and Navy. 


3. The resignation of the Michalakopoulos Government as 


lacking the confidence of the people. But it appears that by the j 


time the Government knew of this 
military movement, it was too late 
to stop it. 

When the success of the Pangalos. 
faction appeared certain, the bitter 
Royalist and anti-Venizelist Skrip 
declared: 


“For a long time Greece has been 
afflicted with an illness that sooner or 
later will bring the unhappy country 
to its ultimate doom. Greece suffers 
from the bane of the militarists. 

“Tt is they who have upset the 
social balance and the ordinary 
processes of law in Greece. It is they 
who have abolished right and have 
established the dictatorship of a single 
class against all others. Claiming 
that they wish only to save the 
country, the republic, and the institu- 
tions of the land, they picked anarchy 
out as the most proper means for the 
accomplishment of these ends. Mean- 
time the only way by which Greece 
can be saved is to return the military 
to their barracks and their professional 
tasks. The political life of the country 
can well afford to lose these gentlemen 
who will be more useful in the Army 
than in the political arena.”’ 


A conservative Athens newspaper, 
believes that the 
Greece has not been able to secure 
moral and material support abroad is 
because the outside 


Empros, reason 


world is convinced 
that conditions in Hellas are far from 
stable. According to this daily such 
enterprises as the refugee loan, the 
Athens water-works, new railroads, and 
irrigation projects in connection with 
the Vardar River ean not be under- 
taken as long as people abroad see 
Greece ‘‘at the merey of the ambitions 


of a few individuals.’’ Meanwhile an 


THE GREEK MILITARIST 


anti-militarist journal, Athene, ad- 


vises the anti-Venezelist opposition 


to remain neutral because it believes 
that the 


their rope, and it 


will 


adds: 


militarists soon find 


themselves at the end of 


“We of the opposition must be 
toward the militarists, 
foolish tacties as will encourage 
the refugee discontent in a way 
If that should happen, the milit 
pretext for establishing their 
fore allow matters to take their natural course. Our 
stention from present events is the 
to our sorely tried people.”’ 


eareful in our attitude 
must be to avoid any such 
these swashbueklers to exploit 
to create a social revolution. 
arists would have an excellent 
dictatorship. ... Let us there- 
total ab- 
can render 


very 
and our object 


best service we 


A royalist Greek ne wspaper, Nea Himera, expresses the opinion 


that a Republican Government in Greece is excellent as long as 


the middle classes are firmly intrenched, but it becomes ‘‘a 


dangerous advance agent of anarchy when Bolshevism finds 


fertile ground for its doetrines.’’ Continuing, this daily says: 


‘A royalist régime is an anachronism when the middle classes, 
having an absolute majority, can govern themselves well: but a 
royalist régime becomes necessary in such times as the present 
when middle-class society needs a fundamental authority to 
protect if against demagogy.’”’ , 


ipod tien as 


HAT THE EARTH IS A BIG IRON-CORED ME- 

TEORITE is the belief of Dr. Henry’S. Washington, of 

the Geophysical Laboratory, Washington, D. C., as ex- 
prest in The Scientific American (New York). He has analyzed 
hundreds of specimens of rocks from all parts of the world, and 
he supplements the knowledge thus gained with critical examina- 
tien of data from other sources bearing on the constitution of the 
earth. He diseards the old idea that the earth’s center is a molten 
mass, chiefly on the ground that under such conditions the crust 
eould not withstand the tidal pull of moon and sun without erack- 
ing; noting also that a molten earth would not spin equably as our 
earth does; nor would it transmit transverse vibrations or waves 
from earthquakes to make the distant seismographie records that 
are familiarly known. The nature of the substance composing 
the earth’s core is of necessity inferential; but it must be far 
heavier than the average surface 
rocks, since the total weight of 
our globe is known to be about 
five and a half times that of a 
globe of water of the same size. 
Surface rocks could not be com- 
prest to anything like the req- 
If the core of the 
earth were chiefly of iron, how- 


uisite weight. 


ever, the observed phenomena 
would be accounted for, together 
with the fact that our globe isa 
huge magnet; and the assump- 
tion is sustained, analogically, 
by observation of meteorites, 
supposedly fragments of some 
large planetary mass, whieh fall 
to the earth to the extent of 
about 40,000 tons a year, and 
which are preponderantly com- 
posed of iron, alloyed with nickel. 
Says Dr. Washington: 


‘‘HMor all these, and some other 
reasons, we now feel reasonably 
sure that the earth as a whole 
resembles a huge meteorite, or 
rather such a body as that of 
which the meteorites are frag- 
ments. We now conceive the 
earth,to be constituted as follows: 

‘‘At the center is a huge sphere 
of metallic iron or nickel-iron, 
which extends rather more than 
half-way to the surface. Near 
its outer border particles of stony 
matter occur scattered through 
the metal.’ These gradually in- 
crease in quantity, while the 
amount of metal decreases, until 
the material is about half metal 
and half stone. From this depth 
outward the amount of metal 
decreases and that of stone in- 
creases, until the material is 
stone peppered with small and 
few specks of metal. Finally 
the iron disappears and the ma- 
terial is wholly stone at a depth 
of about one thousand miles, 


Courtesy of The Scientific American 


A SLICE OF THE EARTH 


If one could cut the earth 
like a watermelon he would 
find that the center is a mass 
of iron, alloyed with nickel, 
outside of this a zone of 
mixed iron and rock, still 
farther outside successive 
zones of varieties of rock. 


. 
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A CHEMICAL JOURNEY TO THE CENTER OF THE EARTH 


Is what Dr. Henry S. Washington of the Geophysical Laboratory, 

Washington, D. C., is practically making, as he analyzes specimens of 

rock from ocean bottoms and lava from volcanoes, in order to find 
out something about the composition of the globe. 


‘The stone or rock is not uniform. It changes its character 
outward, the deepest layers or shells being of very heavy, dense 
rock, which passes gradually into lighter rock, and finally into a 
comparatively thin sheet of basaltic rock, similar to the floors 
of the ocean. The very light, granitic rocks are at the top. The 
layers of limestone, sandstone, shale, coal, soil, and other such 
materials, are relatively so thin that their masses are quite neg- 
ligible when the composition of the earth as a whole is being con- 
sidered. The same is true of the ocean waters and the atmosphere. 

‘In estimating the thickness of these different shells or zones 
the study of two waves from distant earthquakes, which traverse 
the earth at great depths, gives us much information. 

‘‘Having estimated, by the help of earthquake waves, the 
average thickness of the several shells and of the core, and 
combining these with what we know of the composition of 
meteorites, we can. arrive at a pretty fair idea of the chemical 
composition of the whole earth. It is found that iron is the most 
abundant element, making up 40 per cent. of the whole earth. 
After it in abundance come oxygen, silicon, and magnesium, in 
the order named. These four elements together make up about 
91 per cent. of the earth. With three others, nickel, calcium, 
and aluminum, they make up 98 per cent. Indeed, twelve ele- 
ments constitute 99.8 per cent. of the earth, leaving only two- 
tenths of one per cent. for all the seventy or more other elements, 
among them some of our most widely used and most common 
metals, such as copper, lead, tin, and zine. 

‘All these common and useful metals are present, even in the 
surface crust, in such small amounts that they can not be de- 
tected in most rocks and are made available for our use only by 
natural concentration into what we call 
Civilization is dependent in some great part on infinitesimal 


processes of ores. 


proportions of some of the elements in the earth.”’ 
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THE LATEST THING IN VESTS 


HE MOST APPROPRIATE GARMENT TO WEAR 

at a ‘“‘shooting party” is a vest which has already found 
favor with police officers, bank messengers, industrial 
guards, paymasters, watchmen, and others who need protection 
from the bullets and knives of lawless people. So declares A. H. 
Berwald, in The Du Pont Magazine (Wilmington, Delaware), who 
goes on to say that he has seen the garment tested, with bullets 
fired pointblank from a .45 caliber Colt pistol, without the 
shghtest inconvenience to young Mr. Jacobson, the wearer. 
‘“Would you like to shoot him, too?’ he was asked by the 
inventor, who added: ‘‘You may as well; he doesn’t mind it in 
the least.” Mr. Berwald was willing to forego that privilege, 


Wide World photograph 
HE DOESN’T MIND BEING SHOT 


For his bullet-proof vest, of the new type described in the article, 


protects his skin and absorbs all the shock. The test is being made 
at New York City police headquarters. 


but eager to examine the vest itself, to see what effect the bullets 
had on the garment which so effectively shielded its wearer. He 
thus reports the result of his examination, and the explanation 
of the anomaly given by the inventor of the bullet-proof vest: 


“Both bullets had penetrated the Fabrikoid pockets into 
which the wafer-like metal plates of the vest are sewn, and, 
flattened out, they lay just under my finger tips between the 
Fabrikoid and the outermost metal plate. Neither bullet had 
penetrated either of the three metal plates that shielded Jacob- 
son’s body. These plates were slightly dented, but the dents 
were hardly noticeable on the inside of the vest. Very little of 
the force of the bullets could have spent itself in a straightfor- 
ward direction, judging from the physical evidence as well as 
from its failure to shock the human target. 

‘“Tt seemed impossible that three plates of steel, 
13-1000 of an inch, plus the two thicknesses of F 
which they were sewed, could offer resistance to the 
bullet of a young cannon like the .45 ealiber Colt pistol to stop 
it at pointblank range without penetrating even the outer plate. 
There must be something more to this, I thought, and so I asked 
Mr. de Boves, the inventor of the bullet-proof vest, to explain it. 
As near as I can remember, these are his own words: 

‘Tf you put your hand between the clapper and the side of a 
big bell, it would be mashed; yet after the bell is struek you ean 
stop its ringing by putting your hand on it, and you will feel 
nothing but a tingling sensation. This shows that the human body 
has a wonderful capacity for absorbing energy without injury to 
itself when that energy is transformed into a proper vibratory 
motion. Although we were on entirely original lines in dealing 
with the construction of this vest, my inspiration for it came from 


each only 
abrikoid into 
enough 


considering the ringing of a bell. and the vibratory dbuvorsiontal 
energy. 

“‘‘Rigid armor would not do for the vest. Rigid armor used to _ 
stop these high-powered bullets would be too heavy for a man to _ 
lift, let alone wear. We were limited to metal about the thiekness 2 
of a safety razor blade. 

““¢We don’t use the metal plates as armor at all—we use ea 
the same way the man in the laboratory designs a current carrier 
to conduct electricity. We deal with the energy of the bullet and 
forget the bullet itself entirely. The bullet starts off as an inert 
thing, and becomes a vehicle upon which the energy travels from 
the powder chamber of the gun. We deal with energy insofar as 
we know it travels at the speed of light. We undertake to cause 
it to spread; to dissipate itself throughout the vest and the 
body at a speed fast enough to prevent its saturating a plate 
13-1000 of an inch thick. 

‘This is exactly what happens. We dissipate the energy by 
reason of the construction of the vest into which is built what we 
eull the vibratory leak, which is something that our text-books 
will have more to say about within the next few years. The 
design of the vest permits the flexibility of the muscles; the 
body can move and perform any function it could in any other 
form of dress. The flexile resistance furthermore permits the 
plates to give with the body, and the vibratory leak comes in 
where the bullet acts as the striker of the bell, the vest itself 
posing as the bell while the human body underneath, against 
which the bullet presses the vest, substitutes for the finger that 
taps the vibrations. 

*** All the energy of the bullet at the point of impact, which 
would be ample to go through a plate very much thicker than 
these vibratory plates we use, is split into millions of fine particles 
which the metal itself and the body are quite able to sustain and 
absorb without pain to the wearer and without injury to the 
plates. 

““*The Fabrikoid is mostly camouflage to cover this light ar- 
mor, but because it is waterproof it is valuable in preventing any 
perspiration from attacking the metal plates, and it is also 
permanently flexible and durable to the highest degree.’”’ 


BEWARE OF DUST! 


NCE UPON A TIME there was a small boy who was 
made to beat the family carpets each spring at the 
annual house-cleaning upheaval. In later years, 

grown to manhood, he marveled that he had escaped death from 
inhaling clouds of germ-laden dust. He thinks that the heat of 
youthful indignation may have proved germicidal; and he reealls 
having vowed that there would be no carpets in his home of the 
future. Nor was the vow forgotten: the home of Dr. Allen 
Rogers, of Pratt Institute, is carpetless, and the scientist himself 
isable to note with satisfaction that to-day a carpeted house is the 
He adds, that the change has come 
that disliked to beat but 
because people have come to realize their danger from a sanitary 


rare exception. however, 


about ‘‘not because boy carpets, 


address delivered before a conclave of 
the Society of Chemical 
Industry, as reported in the Weekly Roster and Medical Digest, 
(Philadelphia), Dr. 


germs go hand in hand. 


standpoint.”” In an 


technicians, under auspices of the 
thesis that dust and 
He tells of consumptive 
blood” 
plush furniture, 
that refuge of the 


upholstered automobile cushion. He 


Rogers elaborates the 
families, where 


the disease, supposedly ‘‘in the was in reality lurking in 


rag carpets and And in particular he makes 


indietment of modern disease 


germ, the 
presents specimens secured 
with vacuum cleaner and with naphtha to prove that the fabries 


from elosed ears rival or outrival the fabries from furniture, 


draperies, rugs, and carpets as repositories of dust. Moreover— 


from 
posit1y e 


dirt removed 
rugs give us 


“Cultures of the 
furniture, and 
sterile, 


automobile cushions, 
proof that they are not 
active germs develop while you wait. 
Germs are not particular about their lodging-place, and you may 
rest assured that all kinds have gathered here. 

“Of what interest is it to you and me to know that carpets, 
rugs, furniture and automobile cushions are full of dust and 
germs? It is simply this! We are living in a progressive and 
scientific age, we are solving problems of existence, and among 
the most important is our war against germs. Those of you who 


as colonies of 


| 


— 
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are listening may enlist in this army by taking every opportunity 
to kill the germ. The slogan ‘Swat the fly’ also applies to 
germs. If you have carpets in your house, clean with a vacuum 
or sweep with an antiseptic salt. Put your rugs oceasionally in 
the sun, and give them an antiseptic cleaning. Do not be 
satisfied with the vacuum or broom, but give them a naphtha 


sponge bath. Vacuum clean your furniture and rub over the 


fabrie with naphtha or an antiseptic cleaner. Spray your rooms 
now and then, and in case of a contagious disease always fumigate. 
, “Tf your automobile happens to be upholstered in fabric, give 
it a good cleaning from time to time. Vacuum cleaning followed 
by a good sponging with naphtha will remove dust and kill 
germs, but go a step further and apply an antiseptic wash. If 
your car is upholstered in leather or leather substitute, a soft rag 
dampened with naphtha will remove the grease and make it look 
like new. P 

“Help those who are fighting the great white plague by doing 
your bit to kill disease germs, and do this by eliminating dust 
receptacles. Or, if you can not eliminate them, see that they 
are not made into incubators.” 


THREE-DIMENSION RADIO HEARING 


EARING IN THREE DIMENSIONS is so ‘“‘natural”’ 

a phenomenon that most of us seldom give it a thought. 

Quite as a matter of course we realize that, under normal 
conditions, we are generally conscious of the direction from which 
a sound comes to our ears—from right or left, front or back— 
without asking how or why we gain the impression. If we do 
seek an explanation, we are told that it is largely a matter of 
having two ears, situated several inches apart, so that sound 
waves from the same source usually travel different distances 
to the two ears and therefore are of slightly different ‘‘ phase.” 
Should you chance to have the misfortune to become deaf in 
one ear, you will find your sense of sound-direction greatly 
impaired. You will then for the first time realize, perhaps, how 
important this element of binaural hearing is. Says F. M. 
Doolittle, of Yale University: ‘‘Consciousness of living in three 
dimensions, in no small measure, may be attributed to the faculty 
of hearing which enables us to fix in our mind the location of the 
various sounds which we hear.”’ Writing in The Electrical World 
(New York), Mr. Doolittle elaborates this view, and declares that 
one of the fundamental defects of radio-hearing is that it lacks 
the three-dimensional effect. In listening to an orchestral per- 
formance, for example, you gain from the ear-phones or the 
loud-speaker absolutely no impression as to the relative loca- 
tions of the various instruments. At best an ‘‘acoustically flat 
sound picture”’ is received. And as experience with phonograph 
and radio has given us the impression that a close approximation 
to true tone value is all that is to be expected, we are probably 
satisfied. But this writer assures us that something better is 
attainable. By a new method of what he calls ‘‘ binaural broad- 
casting,’ he has found it possible to transmit radio programs 
that introduce the directional element, so that the listener has 
a rendition approximating the ideal of a reproduction ‘‘so nearly 
identical with the original that one would be unable to tell, 
without bringing into play other faculties than that of bearing, 
whether or not he is present at and listening to the original 


performance.” He explains the matter thus: 


“The broadcasting method which has been developed by the 
writer permits the normal functioning of the sense of hearing 
in the binaural manner so that the impression of space conscious- 
ness is retained. This is accomplished by providing two suitably 
mounted microphones at the transmitting station instead of one 
as now employed, so that the phase relations of the sounds 
produced as well as their relative intensity and. tone values may 
be registered. These microphones are arranged to produce 
modulation on two non-interfering radio channels, and receiving 
equipment is provided so that the modulation produced in one 
channel may be listened to with one-ear and that produced in 
the other channel with the other ear. By this means the ears 
of the listener are in effect transferred to the location of the 
microphones, and nearly the same sound impression is produced 


as tho he were located in the studio. Distortion in the trans- 
mission may reduce the realism of the effect, but in the main all 
of the impressions which one would obtain in the studio can be 
reproduced. Pa 

“An experimental broadcasting station, WPAJ, operating 
on the binaural principle, has been installed at New Haven. 
As this station is employed in regular broadcasting service on 
268 m., an additional wave-length assignment of 227 m. was 
secured in order that binaural transmission might be made 
possible. Duplicate transmitters were installed. Two standard 
broadcasting microphones are used with a separation of about 
seven inches between centers. One of these modulates the 
268 m. channel and the other the 227 m. channel. The trans- 
mission of the station is not impaired for ordinary reception 
since the same program will be heard coming in on either wave- 
length, but if binaural receiving equipment is installed, a natural- 


By courtesy of The Electrical World, New York 


IT IS LIKE HEARING WITH BOTH EARS 


To listen in when WPAJ is broadcasting. Part of the apparatus for 
binaural broadcasting is here shown, including the two power units, 
which broadcast simultaneously on waves of 268 and 227 meters. 


ness in reproduction which is startling is obtained. It is essential, 
to obtain the best results, that head-phones be used for reception, 
for if loud-speakers are employed the sound which is intended 
for one ear reaches both ears and the effect is impaired, tho still 
present in some measure. Altho no publicity has been given 
yet to the binaural broadcasting project, a number of experi- 
menters have been told how to install equipment for binaural 
reception. Without exception they have been enthusiastic in 
their acceptance of the new method,” 


After referring to other methods by which a similar binaural 
‘for example, the double modulation 


effect might be produced 
of the carrier at two superaudible frequencies with audio- 
frequency variations applied to the modulation frequencies’’— 
and explaining how it may be possible to use a single antenna 
and a simple receiver employing two tuning adjustments and 
two detector bulbs, with common batteries, Mr. Doolittle makes 


this remarkable statement: 


‘“*A number of interesting points have been discovered in the 
operation of this binaural broadcasting system. If the two micro- 
phones at the transmitting station are placed six or seven inches 
apart to correspond to the separation of the ears, a normal im- 
pression of the size of the studio and the location of the per- 
formers is transmitted. If the microphones are moved further 
apart, an impression of greater depth is obtained and the per- 


formers seem to recede toa greater distance. If the microphones 


Tae ia 


appear 
ant is then asked ioe ok cat the person jeaking, he will 
oluntarily look in the wrong direction. There is no loss in 
naturalness or unpleasant effect produced, but merely a complete 
reversal of the sense of direction. In the binaural radio system 
at impression of the reversal of direction can be Chie by 
pone the head-set.”’ 


ELECTRIC MIRACLES OF TO-MORROW 


HE ABOLITION OF NIGHT IN OUR CITIES is 

among the predicted advances of the not distant future, 
according to a distinguished scientist of the University 

‘of Cambridge, Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, who declares that ‘‘the 
alternation of day and night is a check on the freedom of human 
activity which must go the way of other spatial and temporal 
checks.’ Cheap electricity, he prophesies, will work the miracle 
—electricity costing only about one-fiftieth its present price. 
At present, he says, ‘‘to light a lamp as a source of light is about 
as wasteful of energy as to burn down one’s house to roast one’s 
pork.’’ The comment is quoted with approval by G. E. Tripp, 
in an address before the Southwestern Public Service Association 
Convention at Houston, Texas, as reported in a bulletin of the 
Westinghouse Electrical and Manufacturing Company; the 
explanation being that only about 5 per cent. of the energy ex- 
pended in an incandescent lamp is converted into light. Mr. 
Tripp himself enters the field of prophecy with the suggestion 
that ‘‘imagination can conceive a cold light obtained by activat- 
ing certain substances by electrical influence; as, for example, 
activating the paint on the walls of a room by radio waves.” 
He even hints at the possibility that light, heat, and energy may 
in the distant future be stored in some form, and electricity not 
used at all, adding that ‘phosphorescence, the glow-worm, and 
radium are indications of these possibilities.”’ In the nearer 
future, electricity may be produced directly from the heat of the 
sun or of the interior of the earth; and even to-day about 90 per 
cent. of the energy of falling water can be converted into elee- 
trical foree—whereas the most modern and efficient steam-turbine 
engine turns out about 16 per cent. only of the theoretical power 


eontained in the heat units of coal. He continues: 


“Even to-morrow there may be discovered a cheap fool-proof 
and durable storage battery which would revolutionize the 
electric light and power industry by enabling it to store electricity 
as gas is now stored in a gas-holder or oil in a barrel. 

“Concerning this Mr. Haldane says that he thinks the power 
question in England may be ultimately solved somewhat as 
follows: ‘The country will be covered with rows of metallie wind- 
mills working electric motors which in their turn supply current 
at a very high voltage to great electric mains. At suitable 
distances there will be great power-stations where during windy 
weather the surplus power will be used for the electrolytic 
decomposition of water into oxygen and hydrogen. These gases 
will be liquefied and stored in vats, vacuum-jacketed reservoirs, 


shop nae at tha New Year by! 

But red is not the only magie color. - _ Ind 
‘says Mr. Cullen, in an address reported in Cheeks (New Yor 
the sacred magic colors are yellow, blue, red, white, spotted (¢ 
colors), and black. Many other colors are known, but these alone 
have religious significance or magic power. Among the ancient 
Egyptians, green had peculiar significance, as proved by the 
green glazed images and amulets buried with the dead. And 
everywhere, in earlier and less favored ages, man cherished an 
appreciation of color that to some extent our sophisticated 
generation has lost. But the craving for color continues among 
highly cultured and artistic people, no less than among savages. 
Thus: 


“Tt was natural for the African negroes to erave red flannel 
and bandanas, and for our Indians to alienate their territories in 
return for colored beads, but I am sure you will be surprized to 
hear the Japanese desire for red English broadeloth, the material 
of which the English made clothes for their soldiers, along with 
Indian printed calicoes, was their chief cause for permitting the 
highly restricted intercourse of the Dutch traders. 

“The employment of color in Japan was not universal as with 
us. Even to-day it is imited. In the old days it flourished chiefly 
in Buddhistic ceremonial and in the Imperial Court. The 
accessories of Shinto, the state religion, are without color. The 
Imperial Court retained a Chinese tradition dating from the 
Tang Dynasty, and red predominated. The traditions of color 
were perpetuated even in the paper on which on notable occa- 
sions the Emperor wrote to the gods, very special fine paper, 
different colors being used for the letters which the Emperor 
sent to the Imperial shrines. There exists in the Library of the 
Vatican in Rome a letter addrest to His Holiness by a Japanese 
Empress, written upon purple paper in characters of gold. 

‘China is colorful with that vigorous color that is ever indica- 
tive of a physically and mentally vigorous people. The Japanese 
of to-day dislike Chinese color, and those who affect it are eon- 
sidered abnormal. Cultivated Japanese dislike roses and foreign 
flowers, such as are grown in Japan by the less refined country 
people. Apart from young girls and children their present-day 
costume is extremely somber. At the same time while their 
somber robes have frequently a colored lining, and while a vivid 
red undergarment is worn by women, color has been long out of 
fashion in Japan, and Japanese art, in spite of the wares made in 
Japan for foreign markets, has exerted a deterrent influence upon 
the color sense of the world. As I have pointed out, Japanese 
taste for color was derived from China, but China itself, I am 
assured, was not always colorful. Many references to color magic 
exist in the Chinese sacred books, yet China, in the time of 
Confucius, was not as colorful as it is to-day. Its vivid color was 
imported, [ am sure, with many of its arts from the West. 

“Open-air life provokes brillianey of color. Color blossomed, 
not in the cold North, but in the warm countries. It bloomed in 
India and in Persia, which have been ever the souree and reservoir 
of the world’s color sense and inspiration. As Japan received its 
color from China, and China in turn was strengthened and 
enriched by India, so too, Europe and European art was glor- 
ified by its contact with the East. Most northern countries got 
their color from the South: Russia from Persia and Byzantium; 
Hungary largely from Turkey.” 
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FREDERICK W, JONES 


DONALD MITCHELL OENSLAGER 


“JO MIELZINER 


THE YOUNGEST GENERATION OF DESIGNERS KNOCKING AT THE THEATER DOOR 


YOUNGSTERS IN STAGE DESIGNING 


ARIS WAS “KNOCKED IN THE EYE” by the Bel- 
Geddes scenery for the ‘‘Jehanne d’Arc’’ by Mercédes de 
Acosta. This was an American invasion of the French 

capital, with Miss Eva Le Gallienne in the réle of the French 
heroine and saint. But the scenic designer seems to have carried 
the honors away from the actress and playwright. Bel-Geddes, 
who designed ‘‘The Miracle’; Robert Edmond Jones, whose 
scene for Barrymore’s ‘‘Hamlet”’ is the most talked about of his 
numerous designs; Lee Simonson, who has done most .of the 
settings for the Theater Guild, are men whose reputations have 
been made in the past half-dozen years. 
reproduce quickly. 
Young tho these men are, there is a younger set that are 
pressing them hard. Frederick W. Jones, Jo Mielziner, Mordecai 
Govelik, Donald Mitchell Oenslager and Joseph Mullen have 
been barely a year on the New York map, yet their names are 


But stage designers 
Generations count by two or three years. 


associated with some of the foremost successes of the past 
theatrical season. Their average age, says Mr. John Mason 


3rown in the Boston Transcript, is twenty-four, “indicating 


that in their teens they must have selected their professions.” 
The average theater-goer looks with gratitude upon an agree- 
able scenic setting, but he seldom realizes the pains that go to the 


production of it. Mr. Brown enlightens: 


‘‘Working for the theater in their capacity is no easy dilet- 
tantism. They must be trained technicians, knowing light, 
architecture, all periods, all nations, all temperaments, all 


forms, and they must be able to translate them into the special 
language of the stage. They can not make a skete ee a charming 
sketch of a room with flowing stairs and high 
pretty figures sitting still in vague and graceful chairs, and call 
their work done. They are servants to the play, who must give 
the play its fullest chances in terms of backgrounds. If they 
need flowing stairs they can not place them where the etcher or 
painter would place them. They can not arbitrarily decide that 
the stairs should be in the center of their picture as a focal point 
around which they can build up their composition. They must 
consult the playwright and the director, and place the 
where they will best come within the zone of action, and stress 
the movement of the play. The chairs and the windows must be 
arranged with the play in mind. And the finished result must 


windows and 


stairs 


take moving actors into consideration. Their scene when it is 
set must be ready to house many actions. It can not rely on the 
picture grouping alone, but must serve the full flux of the un- 
folding drama. Color, with its deep significations, and line, with 
its arresting beauties, are not their only cares. They must make 
them slaves to interpretation, and to master and control them 
they must have the hundred problems of practicality, convenience 
and expense in mind. They must know where materials and 
furniture can be bought. They must know how to mask [their 
stage, hang their stage, and light their stage. They must com- 
pose with the color scale, and know what happens to colors under 
different lights. They must be masters of materials and know 
when the imitation is better than the real. And they must be 
rulers of union stage-hands!”’ 


The article, appearing in the June 6 number of the Boston 


paper, goes into the matter of the training these ‘‘boys”’ have 
undergone, and one of them whom we take as a ‘‘specimen”’ 


began at the cradle, or perhaps earlier, since he chose an artist for 
a father: 


‘Jo Mielziner was born in Paris in 1901. By the time he 
was ten he was studying with his father, Leo Mielziner, the 
portrait painter, and pausing before the canvases of Degas. His 
interest, and his training were centered on painting, and he 
attended the Arts Students’ League, the National Academy and 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in quick succession. It 
was at tho last that he received the Cresson traveling scholar- 
ship for two successive years. In 1921, during his second year as 
a holder of the scholarship, he was allowed complete freedom in 
wandering over Kurope, and the influences toward the theater 
became He made a continental tour, studying and ob- 
serving the work of the most important régisseurs and designers 
in various capitals, and finally settling down in Vienna to work 
under Professor Oscar Strand, whose designs for the Ringtheater 
(in which the stage rotates around the audience) are well known 
in this country. A trip to Rappallo and a visit with Gordon Craig 
followed, and out of it came a driving inspiration to work in the 
theater. Mielziner, however, desired an active apprenticeship 
before really attempting to design for He wanted to 
know it from the actor’s point of view, and the summer of 1920 


strong. 


the stage. 


found him in Detroit appearing as a player of minor parts in 
Jessie Bonstelle’s famous company. The following winter he 


pursued scenic design from still another angle, and painted in 


Urban’s studio to master the mechanics of painting for the 
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stage, as well as to sense his craft from the workman’s point of 
view. He began cautiously and slowly to make designs, on his 
own, executing two settings for Brady that same winter, and 
some settings for a melodrama which opened out of town during 
the next. In 1923 he was at the Theater Guild, taking small 
parts in ‘Saint Joan’ and ‘The Failures,’ and acting as stage 
manager. At the Guild he was naturally working under Simon- 
son, and coming, as almost all of these younger designers have 
come at one time or another, under the direct influence of one of 


JONES’S “KITTEN SPHINX” 


Cesar addressing the Sphinx in Shaw’s “‘Cesar and Cleopatra.” 
the Sphinx instead of Czesar’s ‘elephantine’’ view of Egypt’s mystery. 


the older men. It was not until this season that Mielziner began 
to do many productions, and take a place as an important figure 
among the younger scenic artists. But the year has been a busy 
one for him, and ‘The Guardsman,’ ‘The Awful Mrs. Haton,’ 
‘Nerves,’ ‘Mrs. Partridge Presents—,’ ‘The Wild Duck,’ and 
‘The Buccaneer’ stand to his eredit. 

“Two of these productions in particular show how completely 
Mielziner puts into practise his theory of each play being its own 
designer. The settings for ‘The Guardsman’ and ‘The Wild 
Duck’ have only expert craftsmanship in common. There is 
nothing in them to brand them as the work of the same designer. 
The differences in mood and race that distinguish the plays are 
the differences in Mielziner’s settings. For ‘The Guardsman’ he 
supplies a room in Budapest, crowded with living detail, and 
solves the difficult technical problem of presenting the interior 
of an opera box, opening on to a darkened auditorium, with real 
ingenuity. For ‘The Wild Duck’ he provides a simple and dis- 
tinguished period room in the Werles’ home, and a studio for the 
unhappy Ekdals, which while it never demands attention to be 
eentered on it, is always helpful and right. It is helpful, as a 
setting should be helpful, in its placing of action, and right in 
establishing mood, without any noisy tricks of interpretation. 

“So far Mielziner has been given no plays that liberate the 
independent powers of the designer. He has faced hard problems 
of ingenuity, and met them well. He has worked quietly in 
selective realism, and worked with a true distinetion. And it 
is in such work that he seems happiest. He brings a humility to 
his art that makes him rather doubt the full-flown virtuosities of 
the designers who love to experiment on their own, and re- 
interpret in terms of visual symbolism. If the distinetion that 
exists in literature can be made between designers, Mielziner is 
a prose writer, not a poet. His work has the balance and beauty 
and sanity of fine prose, but it never flies to the heights or falls 
to the depths of poetry.” , 


But the designer adopted the lady’s idea of 


Jones and Oenslager have spent almost as arduous an appren- 
ticeship. The former designed a set for Marlowe’s ‘‘Tambur- 
laine’ when he was sixteen. He did other things which reached 
the stage, and was chosen to set the first production of the 
Guild in their new theater. Here we find his comparative failure 
to be instructive. Mr. Brown writes a bit humorously: 


‘‘Jones has had the most important opening of the present 
season. Thenew Guild Theater 
opened its doors with ‘Cesar 
and Cleopatra,’ and Jones, 
because of the illness of 
Simonson, was picked as the 
designer of the production. 
It is a pity that his best work 
did not come forth with such 
an opportunity. But ‘Cesar 
and Cleopatra’ found him do- 
ing settings of uneven value, 
and missing the gorgeous 
scenic opportunities of the 
play just as the actors and 
produeer at the Guild rather 
missed them, or realized 
them intermittently. Jones’s 
Sphinx was in particular a dis- 
appointment. Taking Shaw 
at his word he made of it a 
‘kitten Sphinx,’ a tiny little, 
semi-stylized creature, that 
resembled nothing so much 
as a wet water-spaniel, with 
the face of Louis Wolheim, 
which passed by entirely the 
comic potentiality existing in 
the fact that what seemed 
a mere ‘kitten Sphinx’ to 
Cleopatra would have been 
elephantine to Cesar. Else- 
where in the production there 
wereunquestionable moments 
of beauty, but the magic 
Jones ean bring to his work 
was lacking. That magic was 
finely present in his settings 
for the matinée performanees 
of ‘Paolo and Francesca,’ 
which he did earlier in the 
winter. There Jones worked with an amazing simplicity. Great 
height gave dignity to his scenes, and the central arch, and the 
steps that led to it, as well as the low light of two giant chande- 
liers, strest the march of the play, and made each exit and 
entrance a drama in itself. The long trains of the ladies, the 
constant processions through the vast room, when skirts and 
head-dresses were trailing behind in a brilliant pattern of re- 
peated lines, showed that Jones had not made sketches for 
‘Tamburlaine’ in vain. In his sets for ‘Starlight,’ too, there were 
flashes of that same magic, particularly in the 
conservatory and the bathroom.” 


scenes in the 


began his designing for the 


Oenslager, a Harvard 
Club 


traveling scholarship. 


man, 


Dramatic there, then ransacked Europe on a Harvard 
He designed a ballet for the Neighbor- 


hood Playhouse. Mr. Brown writes: 


“Sooner and Later’ was a fortunate beginning, providing 
opportunities for virtuoso work usually denied the young de- 
signer. Here was a pantomime running from prehistorie days, 
through the mechanistic and jazz eras of to-day, to crystalline 
times of the future. Oecenslager’s setting for the mechanistic 
period, with its giant, interlocking wheels, and mad contrivances, 
was a brilliant bit of virtuosity, rich with an imagination, and 
fine in its composition. Perhaps his best work for ‘Sooner and 
Later’ was his costuming. The Folly girls, the negro reviews, the 
Russian dancers, costumed as they would have to be costumed to 
please the jaded workers of industrialism, glittering in gold, and 
burlesqued. in both beauty and humor. They 
were exaggerated and distorted, and yet 
beautiful in themselves. The uses of masks for the factory girls 


line, possest 


glorious parodies, 
and for the workers of the jazz age was ingenious and effective. 
But the spirit of the pantomime was happily suited to Oenslager’s 
special gifts. 
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“The test came when he set Galsworthy’s ‘A Bit 0’ Love’ for 
the Actors’ Theater. As the play was acted at special matinees 
economy had to be taken into consideration. Economy and 


realism were to be the taskmasters for Oenslager in the produc- 


tion. He economized by using a skeleton set which was easily 
adjusted to suit the scene sequence of the play. In only the first 
act, the interior of the minister’s home, did the beams, so helpful 
elsewhere, get in the way, and for the moment make the play 
the slave of economy. Elsewhere the adjustments were made so 
well that only one critic reviewing the production was aware 
that a skeleton setting had been used. The realism Oenslager 
offered was tasteful and restrained. It was fortunate in its 
placing of the action, and the last scene in the barn, ‘where moon- 
light flooded in through an opened door, was excellent in focus- 
ing the attention upon the rope thrown over the beams on the 
bed side of the stage on which the minister intends to hang 
mself.”’ 


SARTOR AD LIBITUM 


HE HEADMASTER OF ETON has been forced to 

take cognizance of the ‘‘Oxford bags.’’ If this term is 

still a mystery, tho our own youth are stretching the 
width of their trousers as far as they dare, it will be known as a 
fashion starting in the venerable British seat of learning. Eton’s 
head decreed that if any trousers worn by boys 
should exceed twenty inches in width at the 
bottom they would have to be returned to the 
tailor for alteration. Graphic representation 
of the new mode may be seen in the drawing on 
page 29 of our issue of July 4. Mr. Chesterton 
finds a contributor to estheticize on the subject, 
and doubtless he found it a grateful thing that 
once in a way the folly of fashion was not 
monopolized by women. This writer in G. K.’s 
Weekly (London) is “‘all in favor’ of the wide 
trousers. He begins with the hue: 


**T like the color; that delicate fawn shade is 
far more fetching than the old slatternly gray. 
I like also those fine easy lines, that generous 
opulence of limp material. Surely it befits a 
seafaring race that even its dudes should look 
like sailors. But above all, I like the name. 
For these Oxford trousers are really Oxonian. 
They aptly express the lax elegance of life as 
lived in the more leisurely and ancient of our 
two universities. Never, one feels, could they 
have been called ‘Cambridge trousers.’ Philo- 
sophical, dreaming, capricious, they belong by 
right to a group of men removed by riches from 
the need, or by lack of training from the ability, 
to earn a livelihood by working for it. Uncul- 
tured, strenuous people, of course, can and do 
wear them; but the rash act brings a swift 
retribution in its train. Like evening dress, 
these trousers may be said to be an acid test of 
gentility. And so it comes about that a Brixton 
man in Oxford trousers invites almost as much 
ridicule as an Oxford man in Brixton trousers; 
which is saying a great deal. 

“To write with propriety of Oxford trousers one really needs 
the Oxford manner. Now the Oxford manner of writing about 
anything is fairly well known; one might almost say, is beginning’ 
to be found out. One starts by saying that it is absolutely 
necessary to prevent confusion of thought by attempting some 
sort of definition, however tentative, of one’s subject. The next 
step is to mention the definitions of one or two other writers and 
to point out how utterly useless they all are. The author then 
says that he won’t attempt any sort of a definition after all, but 
that he will ‘safely hazard’ something which is perfectly obvious 
already. This done, ‘we are now,’ he tells the bewildered reader, 
‘on fairly firm ground.’ 

‘‘Unhappily no one so far has attempted to define an Oxford 
trouser. I must wait until one wholesale tailor sues another in 
our Law Courts. Then definitions will fairly fly around. ‘In 
purported performance of the said contract,’ the neat pleading 
will run, ‘the defendants on or about the blank day of blank 
delivered a thousand pairs of trousers or thereabouts to the 
plaintiff; yet the said trousers did not (nor did any thereof) con- 


whistle blows. 


the dwarfing downward sweep of great wheels and endless interlocking contrivances, 
a murky day when the puppet inhabitants work at their different trades feverishly until the 
A motorman cranks a machine endlessly, a tailor, squatting cross-legged, 
cuts baby clothes futilely with enormous shears, and a man in a traffic tower shrieks cease- 
lessly through a megaphone over the terrific noise of whistles and percussions off-stage.” 


form with the said sample in that the same were not (nor were 
any of the same nor either of any of the same) Oxford at all.’ 
Whereon issue will, as usual, be joined. The trial will not have 
proceeded far when the Judge will make the long-expected in- 
quiry: “What are Oxford trousers?’ And there will be laughter 
in court. And Counsel will explain in that pithy way of theirs. 


‘My Lud,’ they will say, ‘they are a species of bifurcated’ 


garments of unusual voluminosity occasionally worn by persons 
alleged to be male.’ And then there will be more laughter, 
And the evening papers will be full of it. And how very dread- 
ful it is all going to be.” , 


_ If only our own newspaper writers could seize some of this 
manner of urbane ridicule! How would these ideas emerge in 
one of our many “columns”? But we must attend further. 
The writer has a “‘theory’’ constructed on the basis of the most 
up-to-date of modern principles: 


“Otto Weininger once pointed out that in a happy marriage 
the masculine elements in a woman and the feminine elements in 
a man so conjoined as to make one perfect male and one perfect 
female between the two of them. He exprest the idea, I re- 
member, in a formula that went something like this: 

M-I+wWwW+I=M-+'W. 

May not the same formula apply as much to their clothes as to 

their characters? May it not also be true thai the perfectly 
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FUTURISM IN OENSLAGER’S DECOR 


In a ballet, ‘‘Sooner and Later, ”* at the Neighborhood Playhouse, the designer represents 
“‘modern mechanistic life. where the cross-rhythms of a modern city are revealed beneath 


It is 


drest man and woman employ let us say X yards of material 
to cover their nether limbs, and that the more she takes off the 
more he must put on and vice versa? Thus if W wears 3+ 1, 
M makes shift with |; —- 1; whereas if, as more often happens 
nowadays, W has only 3-9, M must flop about with } + 9. 
It may. Indeed, I declare that it is. Some glimpse of this 
truth is revealed in the expression ‘Plus Fours.’ Men no sooner 
took to wearing them than their wives adopted what might not 
inconveniently be described as ‘Minus Fours,’ or, to revert to the 
formula once more: 
M+W=M+4+W-4. 

How else can one explain the simultaneous appearance in the 
early days of Victoria of the short, tight trouser on the one hand, 
and the voluminous crinoline on the other? Regarded in this 
way, howsimple, how inevitable, is the appearance of the Oxford 
trouser of to-day! There I must leave my theory. The reader 
can think out other examples for himself. In thinking them out, 
however, he should remember that the theory is my property and 
not his, and be very careful to do it no unnecessary damage.” 
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at 
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PIONEERING IN ART MISSING FIRE 


ERS LIBRISTS MAY DERIVE FROM WHITMAN, 
but most of them have missed the biggest thing there is in 
their model. Whitman was a pioneer in free verse and 
his example is cited by an American critic to solace the followers 
of Mr. Epstein over the inhospitality shown in so many quarters 
to his new ‘‘Hudson Memorial.” ‘‘He depicts th artists as 
pioneers,” says G. K. Chesterton, but without teliiag us who 
“he” is, ‘‘and the people as following their lead.” This, by the 
way, rejoins Mr. Chesterton in The Illustrated London News, is 


MIELZINER’S OPERA BOX SCENE 


Almost a bare stage in ““The Guardsman”’ serves Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne as background for one of their 


brilliant scenes. 


“not in the least what people really do with pioneers.”” They 
usually imitate or follow the wrong thing in them—at least the 
less important thing. Mr. Chesterton admits that ‘‘what is 
called free verse has become more common, and is in a sense a 
progress to which Whitman played the pioneer.”” Then he adds 
a characteristic touch: 


“Tf having caused other people to write a vast amount of bad 
poetry, or of stuff too bad to be called poetry, be a triumph for a 
great poet, by all means let it be added to his triumphs. But in 
one respect the remark is indeed relevant. It is:very interesting 
to note that most writers of vers libre have actually imitated 
everything in Whitman except that great spirit which, in spite of 
everything, made him great. So far from that enlargement and 
love of men and things that struggled for expression in him 
having found any further expression in his followers, the only 
thing they try to express is exactly the opposite. The whole 
point of Walt Whitman, right or wrong, is that the great heart of 
man should be an inn with a hundred doors standing open. It 
is that there should be a sort of everlasting bonfire of special 
rejoicing and festivity for all men that come and all things that 
happen; that nothing should be thought too trivial or too dull to 
be accepted by that gigantic hospitality of the heart. Some- 
thing may be said presently about what it was that hampered his 
genius when it strove to express this giant appetite for acceptance. 

3ut his imitators in unmetrical verse do not in the least strive to 
express this appetite. They strive to express exactly the 
opposite; they strive to express a complete loss of appetite.” 


It is sometimes pointed out by way of complaint that current 
verse is depressing, without joy or beauty. Perhaps while our 
poets think they are holding to their great master, Whitman, 
they might reflect on what Mr. Chesterton sees is their great 
diversion from him: 


“Read through any collection of free verse published to-day, 
and count up the number of utterances that are concerned with 
some form of distaste or even disgust. On the lines of the old 
songs of the sea these might be ealled the songs of the seasick. 
There is nothing in which the new poet fancies himself so much 


The double doors at the back open into the box and the auditorium of the opera house. 
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as in saying, like a barmaid at a beanfeast, that he does not fancy 
anything. There is nothing more notable in his literary experi- 
ments than the incessant statement that things obtrude them- 
selves repulsively or look loathsome and unclean. Now, whether 
we think this poetry or the negation of poetry, there is no doubt — 
whatever that it is the very negation of Walt Whitman’s poetry. 
It exists to say the exact opposite to what Whitman existed to 
say in poems like ‘This Compost.’ Whitman said that even 
things that look dirty to everybody else looked healthy to him. 
The new poet says that things which look healthy to everybody 
else look dirty to him. The poetry of repugnance, if it be poetry 
at all, can not be said to follow the poetry of acceptance, except 
in refusing to accept it. In other words, the mere mistake of 
Whitman in thinking he could 
do without rhythm and tra- 
dition may have been copied. 
But what he was trying to 
express has not been under- 
stood, even.by those who 
copied him. What he was 
trying to say has not been 
said. Fools have copied the 
way in which he said it—or 
rather, they have copied the 
cause of his failing to say it.” 


Mr. Chesterton 
around to Epstein again, and, 
without saying on which side 


comes 


of the controversy he stands, 
he discloses his skepticism of 
the sculptor as a pioneer: 


“Without attempting any 
parallel with current art, that 
is the current fallacy as it 
appears in the ease of litera- 
ture. If Mr. Epstein really 
has something to express, if 
there really is a sort of pan- 
theistic purpose in the upward thrust of his rigid figures, his 
American admirer is entirely wrong in supposing that the some- 
thing will some day be appreciated. He is quite wrong in 
supposing that Epstein, even if he is right, will be recognized 
rightly a hundred years hence; least of all will he be recognized 
for the right reason. The chances are that, even if there is 
something in his work, it will be less important then than it is 
now. Whitman is less important now than he was then. Whistler 
is less important now than he was then. These new artists are 
never again so important as they were when they were new. 
And the reason lies in the very fact that (even when they have 
something in them like Whistler and Whitman) they do exagger- 
ate some mode or manner which is less eternal than tradition. 
It is exactly because Whitman tried to be too original in style 
that the world does not know how original he really was in spirit.” 


THE COVER—The first declension of our great art collectors 
seems to run thus: I have a Rembrandt, you have a Rembrandt, 
he has a Rembrandt, and if any have more than one, he ranks by 
his number of Rembrandts. America seems just to be the ab- 
sorber of all those Rembrandts unconfined in European museums, 
tho it has been imputed that some Rembrandts, both here and 


No sueh 


doubt is likely to befall the one reproduced on our cover, which 


there, are little more than the master’s work in name. 


forms part of the ecolleetion 


New York. 


all artists, ancient or modern. 


at the Metropolitan Museum in 
This master is perhaps one of the best known cf 
In De Forest’s ‘‘Short History 


of Art,’ we read: 


“Rembrandt, Harmens Z. van Rijn [1606-1669], the son of 
Harmens of the Rhine, on the banks of which his father main- 
tained a mill at Leyden, is not only the greatest of the Holland 
seventeenth-century school, but one of the original geniuses of 
all schools of painting. While his contemporaries were mainly 
satisfied to portray the externals of life, he penetrated into its 
mystery. He early experimented with principles of light and 
shade, and finally evolved a method which may be described as 
that of constructing by means of light within a concavity of 
more or less complete obseurity.”’ 


International Newsreel photograph 
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STREET PATROLS IN SHANGHAI TO PROTECT THE “FOREIGN DEVILS” 


“Throughout the whole East the prestige of the West went into a slump as a result of the war,”’ 


hostility that includes Christianity also as a target of hate. 


THE CHINESE CRUSADE 


HRISTIANITY IS PASSING through the crucible in 
China, and missionaries are struggling to hold the line 
against ‘“‘Red”’ influence directed against all religion, 

liberalism among young students, and a nationalistic conscious- 
ness, while, at the same time, contending against denomination- 
alism at home. Dispatches concerning the anti-foreign outbreak 
are sometimes vague and confused, but there are some considered 
articles by men familiar with the causes which are informative. 
While there is reason to trust that Christ will prevail, there is 
ground to believe that Christianity as it is interpreted by the 
West is confronting an ordeal which history may deem epochal. 
Not since the Boxer uprising of 1900, we are told, has there been 
such open and wide-spread hostility toward organized Christianity 
in China as at the present time. 

The hostility. is not sponsored by the advocates of reaction, 
writes Stanley High, of the Methodist Board of Foreign Missions, 
a well-known writer, in The Nation (New York). It is led, in 
fact, 
the 
is found among the student classes, and it 


he says, by those who claim to be the most aggressive and 
most modern advocates of progress. Its greatest strength 
s leadership is provided 
“Not 


the purposes of political desperadoes, but the teachings of Darwin 


by the intelligentsia, particularly by university professors. 


and Marx and Bertrand Russell and a long list of others bey 
the background out Mr. 
High tells us that the more rapid rise of anti-Christian sentiment 
Eleventh Conference of the World’s 
The publicity 


hostility of the anti-religionists 


t of which this movement has grown.’ 


began in 1922, when the 


Student Christian Federation met in Peking. 
given this meeting aroused the 
in Peking, and two years later the anti-imperialistic movement, 
begun among students, gave fresh impetus to the drive against 
Christianity. At the of the anti-Christian 


Federation a manifesto was issued, declaring f the 


inauguration 
the purpose o 
movement ‘‘to actively oppose Christianity and its various ex- 


with a nationalistic consciousness and a scientific 


The manifesto charges Christianity 


pressions 
spirit.” with encouraging 
denominational prejudice and failing to make for the unity of 


mankind, with developing superstition and with suppressing 


and all China is seething with an anti-foreign 
The outbreak is said to be the worst since the Boxer uprising. 


AGAINST CHRISTIANITY 


individuality. Furthermore, the manifesto recites, Christianity 
contains dogmatisms, is the forerunner of imperialism and foreign 
exploitation, interferes with the civil and military affairs of 
China and sometimes meddles with personal affairs. A weekly 
publication, The Awakened, carries on the propaganda. Mr. 
High does not doubt that ‘‘ Red” influence has been a contribut- 
ing cause of the agitation, 


“But it is wholly superficial to conclude that the present anti- 
Christian movement in China is fundamentally a result of 
Bolshevist propaganda. Russian influence, at the most, has 
only served to supply a precedent for a certain line of develop- 
ment which other circumstances made inevitable. There is no 
denying the fact that in China—as throughout the whole EKast— 
the prestige of the West went into a slump as a result of the war. 
While foreign prestige has declined in China the spirit of nation- 
alism has constantly grown. This growth was reflected in the 
student movement of 1919 and 1920 and in the subsequent 
development of the Renaissance movement—the primary pur- 
pose of which is to rediscover the bases of China’s ancient civili- 
zation and to reinterpret that civilization from the standpoint 
of modern science. That Western influence in China is the chief 
obstacle in the path of such a development has only served to 
increase the intensity of nationalistic feeling where Western insti- 
tutions are concerned. 

‘Moreover, as one Chinese put it, Christianity is held to be 
‘antagonistic to science. The young Chinese are pragmatic in 
their attitude. They believe in science and experimentation. 
The existence of God is, to their way of thinking, incompatible 
with laboratory experience. The Holy Bible, with its numerous 
miracles and parables, seems to them very childish and exceed- 
This same young man—who himself 
declared that the leaders of the 
‘as adherents to the capitalists 
The buildings of the 
with their beautiful 


ingly superstitious.’ is 
a graduate of a mission school 
movement regard missionaries 
and the capitalistic system of society. 
churehes and the foreign residence houses, 
architecture, are objects of envy and hatred. They are regarded 
as symbolic of capitalists living upon the fruits of labor. So then 
the young people think that in the impending class warfare they 
fight the capitalists but also fight those interests 
Christians.’ ”’ 


must not only 


bound up in the capitalistic system—the 
very little hostility 


High. He 


rainst Christianity has 
st, says Mr. 


Yet this movement ag 


oes the person or the teachings of Christ 
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doubts that organized Christianity and Christ can be dis- 
sociated, but thinks when the history of this period of Western 
ascendency is written, “it may be recorded that its greatest 
achievement was not the advance of the organizations of Chris- 
tianity but the restoration of the person of Christ to the Orient.” 

A serious view of the situation is taken also by The Christian 


Century (Undenominational), which reminds us that it prophe- — 


sied six months ago that the anti-Christian violence of 1922 was 
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SOLDIERS ON THE ALERT FOR VIOLENCE 


The anti-Christian Chinese insist ‘that Christianity is nothing more than a religious mask for the economic 
and political imperialism of the West,” tho they are said to have little hostility toward the teachings of Christ. 


likely to burst out again, and says: ‘‘The outburst has come, 
and it is a worse outbreak than any which has gone before, 
because it represents a possible beginning of racial conflict.” 
According to this journal’s view-point, 


“The seriousness of the situation which thus confronts Chris- 
tian missionaries in China ean hardly be exaggerated. For 
months the anti-Christian agitation among students has been 
insisting that Christianity is nothing more than a religious mask 
for the economic and political imperialism of the West. With 
China in the desperate mood suggested by the Shanghai riots, 
it is clear that Christianity must divorce itself from any suspicion 
of such a relationship if it is to have any part at all in the further 
forming of the new China. It may be that the Churech’s hour of 
visitation is already past. It may be that the firing on Chinese 
in the streets of Shanghai will prove the final persuasion needed 
to commit the present student generation to a policy of militant 
nationalism, in which an international religion with Western ante- 
cedents will be permitted no part. The chance to present Christ 
to the youth of China may have vanished when the smoke drifted 
away from the muzzles of foreign police rifles. Certainly, if 
there is any hesitation to make the break clean between the 
commercial and political aims of the West and the aims of our 
religious enterprise, there is no chance to win back the confidence 
of the already suspicious Chinese.” 

While he acknowledges the seriousness of the situation, Philip 
N. Youtz, writing in The Outlook (New York), thinks that much 
of the menace of the anti-Christian movement is offset by ‘‘the 
new spirit of liberalism and sympathy for native culture shown by 
the speakers at the recent Washington Missionary Conference.”’ 
Another helpful factor is ‘‘ the growing spirit of independence and 
initiative on the part of the Chinese Christian Church and the 
tendeney to regard denominations as units in a united Christian 


Church rather than as separate, and even hostile, sects.’”’ Mr. 


Youtz gives us the testimony of a Chinese Christian doctor that 
the present crisis is a ‘‘time of testing” which ‘‘will cleanse the 
Chinese Church from unfaithful and unworthy members, so 
that it will emerge from the period of persecution strengthened and 


victorious.” Again, ‘one thing only is certain, the Jesus doctrine 


has come to stay. It is now rooted in Chinese soil.” Finally, 


‘“‘Where Christianity has been naturalized and incorporated 
into the fabric of Chinese life to the extent which it has at Canton 
Christian College, Soviet at- 
tempts to attack it as foreign 
propaganda have little effect. 
The insidious nature of the 
Soviet attack is that it skil- 
fully follows natural lines of 
cleavage in the mission sys- 
tem. Race equality in or- 
ganization and a growing 
appreciation of Chinese cul- 
ture, however, are effective 
antidotes to anti-foreign agi- 
tation. 

“‘The spirit of the Mission- 
ary Conference at Washing- 
ton. is the strongest safeguard 
against Soviet anti-Christian 
propaganda in China. The 
Christian Church in China 
faces a mighty struggle with 
Communism. Thestakes are 
very high—a nation with 400,- 
000,000 people, one-fourth of 
the world’s population. The 
attack of the Soviet Govern- 
ment has already practically 
destroyed the Orthodox Chris- 
tian Church in Russia. The 
Christian Chureh in China 
will meet a similar fate unless 
it is strengthened by a more 
modern and vital faith. A 
united Church which all de- 
nominations support, a ready 
appreciation of China’s an- 
cient culture as the basis for 
any intellectual renaissance, 
recognized racial equality, a Christianity that allies itself with 
modern science, and a just foreign policy on the part of Chris- 
tian governments are the elements which give Christianity a 
strong hepe of final victory.” 


AMERICAN SAINTS 
MERICA, TOO, HAS HER MARTYRS, and recently 


Pope Pius XI beatified eight who sacrificed their lives 

while carrying the Gospel to the American Indians in the 
seventeenth century. Three of these, Father Isaac Jogues, 
Brother René Goupil, and the boy John De la Lande, fell in 
1646, victims of cruelties inflicted by Indians in the Mohawk 
Valley in New York State. The others, Charles Garnier, Noel 
Chabanel, Anthony Daniel, Father Brébeuf and Father Lala- 
mand, were killed in Canada, either by apostate Hurons, among 
whom they were laboring, or by tribes hostile to the Hurons. 
These eight are the first missionaries to America to be beatified. 
When canonization follows—beatification being recognized as 
its preliminary step—they will be the first whose martyrdom 
The 


only American upon whom the honor of sainthood has been 


oecurred in North America to be elevated to sainthood. 


conferred by Rome was, we are told, Rose of Lima, a Peruvian 
She was beatified by Pope Clement X 
As the New York 


Sun briefly tells the tragic romance of religion enacted in North 


woman, who died in 1617. 


in 1667 and was canonized four years later. 


Ameriea: 


“All of the missionaries thus honored by the church three 
hundred years after their martyrdom came to America from 
France and found the field for their labors beyond French 
defenses along the St. Lawrence River. They went forth to 


: 


every mark of 


; 2s a meaimi rep wen aes 

His guides were Hurons and he was received with 
friendliness. In the Mohawk Valley, however, 
he fell in with warlike bands of Mohawks, was captured by them 
and put to torture. Badly miangled, he’ escaped, with the 
assistance of Dutch settlers, and reached Quebec, eventually | 
returning to France, where he was hailed as a hero of the Church. 


_ But he felt that he must return to his mission, altho he had 


already suffered so much. Yet he had a premonition that it 
would be his last journey, for when he left he said, ‘‘I go, but 
I shall not return.”” Accompanied by the lay brother, Goupil, 
the altar boy, De la Lande, and a few Indian converts, he went 
boldly among the hostile Indians. According to The Sun: 


“His party was taken to the Indian village which stood on the 
site of the present town of Auriesville, Montgomery County. 
There his torture, so bravely borne, was carried out. His 
amazing strength, his inexhaustible fortitude stood him in good 
stead, for, enraged by their failure to wring from him one sign 
of weakness or fear, the savages in rage at length slew him while 
he still had power to suffer. 

“*Father Jogues’ Indian companions were burned at the stake, 
his white companions were tortured and killed, and his head was 
set upon the palisades of the village, and his mutilated body was 
thrown into the Mohawk. Thesite of his martyrdom is now the 
property of the Society of Jesus, and is distinguished by a 
memorial chapel. 

“Father Jogues had an important part in the early history of 
New York State. He traversed its western sections with Indian 
companions and his writings give interesting accounts of his 
early discoveries and journeys. He visited Manhattan Island, 
and plied his boat along the Mohawk and the Hudson. To him 
is given the credit of discovering Lake George, and he left the 
first description of this beautiful body of water. In crossing 
Lake George after his torture by the Mohawks, he lay in agony 
on the bottom of an Indian canoe. Three years later on the 
eve of Corpus Christi he crossed it again, and in honor of the 
day named it the Lake of the Blessed Sacrament.” 


The beatification of these early missionaries excites many 
tributes to their sacrifice and to the power of service which their 
lives and martyrdom exemplified. In a baccalaureate address 

n ‘‘Service and Sacrifice,” delivered at St. Louis University, 
the Rev. Joseph L. Davis touched upon the lives of these martyrs 
and said, as we quote him from The Daily American Tribune, a 
Catholic paper of Dubuque: 


“Service looks to a side of life other than that of selfish gain— 
it looks to humanity—to the hope that comes up from every heart 
for just a little more than rigid justice, for a recognition of those 
aspirations which, if stifled, make this world a forbidding place— 
all flint and steel. 


“Sacrifice fills a wider horizon—it reaches from the little’ 


things of earth up to the very heavens. It means: self-denial, 
maybe self-immolation. It takes a thing of value out of our 
possession and lays it on the altar of love or patriotism or 
religion, or any worthy cause. It destroys and rebuilds, it lives 
through dying—as the grain of wheat sown in the fertile soil, * 
as the seed of the flower that blossoms into a thing of beauty 
and reproduces itself a hundred-fold.” 


had allowed. sae st to, oe “these: Odden Soe of school 
religious training forty-five minutes. each week. Ji 
granted a permanent injunction restraining the Mount Vernon 
Board from permitting. this practise longer, and fe Feciton.} in his 
decision, as we quote it from the press: — 


“The courts ‘of this” State and other States have uniformly 

discountenanced attempts to join religious. instruction with 
instruction prescribed for the publi¢ schools. 
_ “Tf it is necessary or advisable that such instruction be given 
on school days, each day is long enough for such instruction 
without encroaching on school hours. The undesirable results 
of keeping children away from school were made obvious in war- 
time, when many youngsters were forced to be absent from their 
studies by the general conditions. There are only 180 school 
days in the year, however, and there should be plenty of time for 
religious instruction at home or in the Sunday schools.” 


Those who have been opposed to the action of the Mount 
Vernon School Board have taken the view, we are told, that while 
the Board ruled that children should obtain their religious 
teaching away from the school, the fact that time was taken out 
of school hours for it indicated that it was recognized as part of 
the curriculum, rather than as an outside activity. It is reported 
that the Freethinkers Society will bring action similar to that in 
the Mount Vernon case in other parts of New York State where 
public-school hours are devoted to religious training. The hitch 
in the Mount Vernon instance, according to the Schenectady 
Union, is that religious instruction was being given in the public- 
school buildings, a ‘‘practise which might easily lead to abuse.” 
When, however, Justice Seeger issues an injunction preventing 
the School Board from excusing children at parents’ request for 
an hour a week for religious instruction, says The Union, he 
rules at variance with the State Department of Education. 
Adds the Schenectady paper: 


“With the approval of the State authorities at least a dozen 

communities now permit public-school pupils to be excused an 
hour a week on parents’ request for approved religious instruction 
in such places as parents shall designate. Such jis the practise in 
Schenectady. There has appeared here no objection from 
Catholic, Jew or Protestant source to the practise of dismissing 
pupils for that purpose. On the contrary, there has been a great 
deal of approval and wide endorsement of the idea that religious 
and moral instruction is essential in the training of youth if the 
horrible tendeney of crime and youthful depravity is to be 
checked. 
» “The interesting issue will be the attempt to reconcile the 
ruling with the recent Oregon school case decision in the United 
States Supreme Court, which held that the law in Oregon was 
sunconstitutional in requiring all parents to send their children 
‘to public schools and that parents have control over the religious 
education of their children. 

“This principle appears to be as much a part of the basic law 


\ 


as the practise of keeping Church and State ‘separate. 
principles m must be maintained.” 

On the other hand, the New York World, which takes up 
Justice Seeger’s argument and notes that the school child spends 
less than one-eighth of his time in school, says: 


Both 


- “Seven-eighths of a child’s time, surely, is time enough to find 
opportunity for religious instruction at home, in church and in 
the Sunday schools. Nor does it seem necessary to argue that 
the teaching of religion can be better done at home and in the 
churches. 

j “Tt has been the strength of the public-school system in this 


country that it did not attempt to reach past the teaching of: 


secular ‘knowledge into the teaching of spiritual things: Any 
departure from this principle, particularly a departure which has 
so little argument behind it in the matter of hours left for religious 


training before and after school, is a dangerous departure which. 


will quite possibly bring into the schools, sooner or later, a 
religious issue sate belongs outside the schools entirely.” 


A WARNING AGAINST SPIRITUALISM 

OMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE LIVING and the 

dead is still the fond hope of uncounted hosts, and, as all 

of us know, there are scientists, writers and people of 
affairs who maintain not only that it is possible, but that it is a 
matter of frequent occurrence. Yet the greatest necromancer of 
the age—perhaps of all time—asserts that the whole accomplish- 
ment is nothing but trickery and illusion, and advises seekers after 
truth not to search for it in spiritualism but- to turn to real 
religion. Houdini, who astounds even his confréres in the 
magician’s art, asserts that mediums employ tricks in the séance 
room which have deluded scientists of world-wide reputation but 
which would not deceive an amateur magician. Disguised, and 
aecompanied by detectives and a reporter, he recently exposed a 
medium in New York after she had brought from the beyond the 
spirit of a son Houdini never had, and ealled forth the reporter’s 
father who is still alive. It was also noted that the “spirits” 
made the same grammatical errors which the otherwise prac- 
tised medium committed in her preliminary lecture. The 
séance was conducted in darkness, and at the psychological mo- 
ment Houdini turned on a flashlight and exposed the parapher- 
nalia of trumpets with which the medium disguised her voice 
when speaking as a “‘spirit.’”” A stampede of the victims of 
the fraud followed, and the woman and her assistant, who col- 
lected the ‘‘donations,’”’ were arrested. 

Houdini himself possesses faculties which enable him to per- 
form astonishing feats of legerdemain which other members of 
the magician’s fraternity have been unable to see through or to 
explain. He has spent much time in ‘‘exposing”’ 
of whom had well-nigh persuaded scientific observers that they 
were possest of occult powers, and recently demonstrated in the- 
college of the New York Police Department how a séance is con- 
ducted, to the satisfaction of the observers and the stupefaction 
of those he was using at the séance table. 


mediums, some 


He has been eriticized 
for his war on spiritualism, but he regards his exposés as a duty, 
the ‘“‘greatest work” of his life. When, Kdward H. 
Cotton interviewed him on the question of spiritualism, Houdini 


therefore, 


sat in his dressing-room and talked frankly and, as the inter- 


viewer tells us, revealingly. As we quote from Mr. Cotton’s 
interview, printed in The Christian Register (Unitarian), Houdini 
spoke regretfully of the “ 


over this spiritistie craze, 


many people who are beside themselves 
” and said: 


“For thirty years I have been studying spiritualism, because 
it belongs in the same classification with mysticism, my pro- 
fession, and I have a complete library on the subject. In my 
youth I held séances as an independent medium, but as I grew 
older the feeling came over me that I was trifling with the 
serious and the reverent. Then came the time when I lost one 
dear to me, and would have paid large sums to get answers from 
spirit land. I explored the whole field of alleged spirit communica- 
tion, and let me say to you, I, have never in twenty-five years of 
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earnest effort had an atom of proof that the dead talk with the 
living. Again and again I have detected tricks, many of them so' 
childish, tho they had deceived the elect, that no magician 
who valued his reputation would employ them. - The medium 
must work in the dark. which is unfortunate. ° Understand me, I 
do not say that the dead can not talk with the living.’ What I'do 
say, is that ee connomalon on never token pinea in my 
rpresencesy Gineen )) Weteee ab Jak so 
“Twas cioatie, to serve ona panda elated ve The Scientific 
American: to’ ‘investigate the ‘Margery’ case. The editors had 
offered $5,000 -to the ‘person who could succeed in producing. 
certain. varieties of supernormal phenomena to the satisfaction 
of the committee.’ That was the way the proposal was worded. 

Iwas’ present; at five séances, and detected Margery in tricks’ 
‘each - time. » ads ae this pokes; it describes exnetly what 
happened. - 

‘In the course of my life, I have made i pei berentacie with 
more than a score of my friends to the effect that: whoever died 
first would come back and communicate with the other if that 
were possible. _I made the first compact twenty years ago; the 
last one ten days ago. Several of my friends have died, but no 
communication has followed. 

“Look here, not one of the mediums who for coventty ee 
years have been duping honest folk and taking their money 
which could better be devoted to worthy causes has ever done 
one thing which I can not do better by purely mechanical means. 
Look!” 


Houdini thrust a muscular left hand to within three feet of his 
interviewer’s face, seized his left thumb with his right forefinger 
and thumb, and, says Mr. Cotton, pulled it away from the hand, 
so that three inches of space were revealed between thumb and 
hand. He held it thus a moment and then replaced it. Continues 
Mr. Cotton: 


“While I was still looking at him with mystified eyes, he 
repeated the performance. Our chairs were not four feet apart, 
but there was the thumb detached from the hand and replaced. 

“** How did you do that?’ I gasped—yes, ‘gasped’ is the word. 

“*The way the mediums levitate tables, ring bells, and pro- 
duce ghostly hands,’ he replied with a mystifying smile. Then he 
became earnest. ‘You do not think I actually tore my thumb 
off my hand? Feel of these sinews.’ 

“*T did so and found muscles and sinews much more powerful 
than my own connecting thumb and hand. ‘You took your 
thumb away from your hand,’ I returned, doggedly; ‘and I 
want to know how you did it. Did you do it, or did you make 
me think you did it?’ 

**He leaned back in his chair and smiled. ‘You didn’t suppose 
I would really tell you? I will say this. I never performed any 
trick in my life save by physical means. The business of us 
magicians is to mystify. We study our book as Sir Oliver Lodge 
and the other scientists study theirs. We know legerdemain when 
we see it, as they know science when they see it. And it is about 
time that people awoke to the fact that mediumistic phenomena 
is not a subject for the scientist, but for the magician. It is not 
sclence—far from it. It is magic.’ 

“How do you get out of trunks, packing-cases, and boilers,’ 
[ asked, ‘if the spirits do not help you?’ 

‘**By such physical means as a necromancer may employ who 
is master of his art. We earn a living by mystifying. I can 
divulge no more.’ 

“*But Sir Arthur Conan Doyle declares you are in league with 
a spirit power.’ 

“‘Houdini again elasped his hands back of his head and smiled. 
‘Sir Arthur is a great man in his field, but he and Sir Oliver 
Lodge are no better than children when it comes to a contest of 
wits between them and the wizards of the séanece room who have 
bags of small tricks readily used in the dark. At one of my per- 
formances Sir Arthur ealled a trick of mine one of the most 
remarkable demonstrations of deception he had ever witnessed. 
Since then { have been showing audiences how I did it, simply 
that they may see how simple the whole thing is.’ 

““*But you believe in immortality?’ 

***T do, certainly.’ 

“*Where do you expect to go when you die?’ 

““*T hope to meet my mother.’ 

“Will you come back if you ean?’ 

“Twill, but not to ring bells. I believe in the Almighty. I try 
to live a good life; and I go to church when I ean. Tell the 
people that all I am trying to do is to save them from being 
tricked in their griefs and sorrows; and to persuade them to leave 
spiritualism alone, and to take up some genuine religion.’”’ 
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oesn’t this look like getting — 
— ready for a whole meal! ~ | 


Here are vegetables! Fifteen of them— | : r 
the very finest that grow—selected by 
Campbell’s with even more care and 
attention than can be given by busy 
housewives to buying the vegetables for 
the home table. ; 


Here is meat! The rich beef broth in 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup challenges and 
stimulates your appetite. 


Here are nourishing cereals, fresh green 
herbs and _ skillful seasoning. And how 
well Campbell’s famous chefs know the 
secret of pleasing your taste! 


When we have a race for dinner 
Count on me to be the winner. 

I can hardly wait a minute 

For my bowl with Campbell’s in it! 


bi CAMPBETT SOUP COMPANY 14° Ut 
4 CAMDEN, Nv J, USA — 4 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 


Compile 
_ Vegetable, 
Soup !, 


Unsolicited . 


NE of the modern French poets of 

intensely religious feeling made known 
to American audiences in the recitals of 
Yvette Guilbert. This is from the New 
York Herald Tribune: 


PRAYER TO GO TO PARADISE 
WITH THE ASSES 


By Francis JAMMES 


Translated from the French by William A. Drake 


When my time comes, O God, to go to thee, 

Upon a festal day then let it be, 

When fields are filled with dust. 

By any road I please, as I go here, 

To Paradise, where stars shine all day long. 

Taking my stick, I'll seek the broad highway, 

And to my friends, the asses, I will say: 

My name is Jammes; I go to Paradise, 

Because there is no hell in God’s good land. 

I'll say: Come, gentle friends of azure skies, 

Poor, precious beasts, whose twitching ears brush 
off 

The silver flies, the bees, the cruel blows. . . . 


I wish to go 


o 


Grant I may come to thee among these beasts 
That I so love, because they hang their heads 
Gently, and halting put their little feet 
Together thus, so pitiful and sweet. 

Let me approach amid their million ears, 
Followed by those with baskets on their flanks, 
By those who draw the carts of acrc>ats, 

Or bear a huckster’s truck upon their backs; 
She-asses, full as gourds, with halting steps, 


And those who wear quaint breeches made to 
stanch 

The ooze of blue sores bit by stubborn flies. 

Grant that these asses come with me, my God, 

Grant that in peace the angels may conduct 

Both me and them to tufted streams where trees 

Tremble like laughing flesh of tender maids; 

And grant that, as I then shall bend above 

The heavenly waters of that place of souls, 

I may become as these same patient beasts 

Who mirror humble, gentle poverty 

In the clear waters of eternal love. 


Here is modern love and its converse, 
modern freedom. A little boastful, maybe, 
in spirit, but that high confidence is also 
modern. Scribner’s sponsors it. 


ESCAPE 


By Virainta Moorp 


Presently I shall go with the plovers, 

Shatter this wall with the weight of my wing; 

I shall have nothing to do with braggarts, nothing 
to do with lovers; 

T shall fly in a fiery ring. 


I shall nest with the gold and the black-bellied 
plovers 

In catalpas that do not exist; 

I shall not care for curses, 
covers, 

I shall pierce an impersonal mist. 


I shall not care for 


The lapwing will know me, the sandpiper plover, 
The dotterel rummaging reaches of rain,— 
Perhaps in an orgy of crusading beaks I'll discover 
The magic that makes things plain, 


I shall lariat stars with the prescient plovers, 

Fling a for the they will 
plying- 

Curl up, corral claws: I am not one who hovers 

Indecisive, when plovers are flying. 


noose loveliness be 


Presently I shall go with the plovers 

With never a cry for our cabin together— 

And will remember the luminous year 
were lovers 

And stoop to a fallen feather. 


you wo 


contributions to this department can not be 


Tuosr who ean nct share the feeling 
here will at least see in it the romantic 
love for the past that was so active a motif 
in early nineteenth-century poetry. Where 
but in G. K.’s Weekly (London) would this 
be likelier found? 


THE FORMER GLORY 


By Witrrip CHILD 


I would that I had seen with my two eyes 
The steeples of the Gothic Kingdom rise, 
Ere London grew too wealthy and too wise. 


To adore the Mother Maiden and her Child, 
Ere greed and hate and frozen zeal defiled, 
And the great fire returned all to the wild. 


When the Cathedral crashed down into flames 
With all her multitude of carven names, 
Angels with harps and alabaster dames. 


I would that I had seen thoso buttressed walls 
Of that first towering splendid old Saint Paul’s, 
Rich with unnumbered crowding festivals. 


And all those chapels with proud memories walled, 
And all those altars panoplied and palled, 
And in the midst the Shrine of Erkenwald. 


I would that I had seen the festal way, 
When Holy Church proclaimed glad holiday, 
And heard the bell-chimes swing on Easter Day. 


And watched the line of rose-crowned canons pass 
Beneath the windows live with fiery glass 
To some most glorious Sacring of the Mass. 


Then the great city like a rose uncurled 
Beheld her choirs emparadised and pearled 
Beneath the tallest spire in all the world. 


But gold has blocked up all the holy wells, 
And dumb is all that host of chrisméd bells, 
And dust the bright sails of the caravels. 


That brought the spiceries from India; 
The Eucharistic God has gone away, 
Until the people learn again to pray. 


Verily light went out in London Town, 
When Henry smote the white Carthusians down, 
And holy Fisher won his martyr’s crown. 


But still the lamp burns on in Ely Place, } 

And England still has leave to beg for grace, 

For whom pleads still the patient Thorn-Crownod 
Face. # | 


We have waited long to see something } 
besides the ludicrous in a ecuekoo elock. | 
The London Spectator finds a tragedy: 


| They 


returned. 


Tur evidence is given over and over 
again that Miss Lowell held a warm place 
in the hearts of her fellow poets. In The 
New Republic (New York) is the latest 
sign: 

SONNETS FOR AMY LOWELL 


By JosepH AUSLANDER 


ji 
It was vouchsafed me once or twice to share 
Your memorable sessions with the few 
Anointed,.and to do as they would do, 
Toying with lichee nuts and candied pear, 
Until a strange intensity made us aware 
Of the presence!—and a long thrillran us though — 
And we stood up—and it was vividly You 
Saluting your uhlans from the head of the stair! 


You talked as none had since the Cheshire Cheese 
Rocked to the roaring Leviathan: every word 
Shot and splintered sapphire, if you please, 
And in the velvet havana’s haze I heard 
Occasional sentences as dark as trees 

In a sunken forest where there was no bird. 


II 
The ravens of the valley will of course 
Disturb your faults, according to their kind; 
Peck at your candid eyes, pronounce you blind 
And celebrate their subtleties perforce: 
And the young eagles rallying to the source 
Will sniff the speed that left them well behind 
And launch their wings, contemptuously to find 
Your Pegasus a star hitched to a horse! 


Nor will you lack the solemn exercise 

Of vestals and gregorian gentlemen 

Plucking their harps and humming between sighs 

The plaintive panegyric. . Until then 

Permit me to recall your candid eyes 

And what you said . . and where it was. 
and when. 


The Forum (July) adds to the legends of 
Salem. Her past is hard to live down. 


THE BURNING 


By Lesitiz NELSON JENNINGS 


They piled the faggots at their feet, 

heaped them shoulder-high, 

And angry-red the moon came up 
Into a smoky sky 

And that is how, in Salem Town, 


They burned the living lie. 


There have beea those who, daring less, 
Have stood azainst the stake; 

There have been martyrs who have heard 
The heart of Pity break 

There Ten Men 
For Jesus Christ 


were who preached the Word 


His sake 
Go gather wood and lay it straight, 


And peal tho 


villaze bell 


| The fear of God is good to know 


TIME-PIECE 
By 


JAN STRUTHER 


Caught, caught is the wild cuckoo 
That sang among the flowers; | 

They have prisoned him in a dark prison | 
To count them the hours, 


Between the dawn and the dim evening 
Twelve songs must he sing, 


That men may reckon the day’s passing 
And the passing of Spring. 


O they have shattered the sweet April 
And slain the heart of May, 

Because they have stolen the wild cuckoo 
To tell the time of day. 


And wearily sings the wild cuckoo, 
Wearily sings he now, 

Because his heart would cease from singing 
And his throat knows not how, 


And 
Get back of me, and claim your own, 
Ye ministers of Hell! 


burning flesh to smell. 


The righteous prayed beside their beds 
To God Who wore the Crown, 

Saying, For this that we have done 
Benignantly 


There are 


look down 
no witches left to-night 


In quiet Salem Town 


Oh, it was fine and it was fair 
To see the sight they 

Under the pale, astonished stars 
When Salem read the Law. 


Saw 


(There was no dog in Salem Town 
Could find a bone to gnaw.) 


And if we raise the gentle dead 
And meet them eye to eye, 

Shall they be brought to Salem Town 
And made to testify 

How Jesus moved a heavy stone, 
Who was nailed up to die? 


THE PLEASANT COMPULSION 


OF DOING WELL 


No man who serves Cadillac either in the 
factory or in the sales-field owns himself. 
He ceases to be a free agent as soon as he 
assumes the responsibility of that associ- 
ation. From that moment forward he is 
under the ennobling tyranny of high public 
expectations. 


He is under the compulsion of giving the 
very best that is in him, because nothing 
less will be accepted bythe public from 
Cadillac. 


The admiration accorded Cadillac is some- 
thing much more than a fine feeling. 
Maintained in the minds of millions, it is 
a standard below which Cadillac may 
not fall. 


It is expected of the car that it shall surpass 
—and the same thing is expected of the 
personal efforts of the craftsmen who build 
it, of the engineers who design it, of the ex- 


ecutives who shape its policies, and, finally, 
of the men who distribute it to the public. 


The heads of most business institutions 
obey an inward monitor in striving after 
the thing vaguely called high quality. 


Cadillac is fortunate in that it must not 
only follow this inward ideal, but has im- 
posed upon it a command from the outside 
world which it dare not disobey. 


The same compulsion operates upon every 
vendor who comes to Cadillac to offer 
materials or accessories of any sort what- 
soever. He knows that ordinary standards _ 
will not do—that he must give Cadillac 
ereater measure of intrinsic merit. 


These facts constitute an assurance of value 
to the buyer of the Cadillac beside which 
the inducements for consideration offered 
by any other car are unimportant. 


Cenk Del lL bE AC 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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An Innovation 
that will 
Revolutionize 


- Household C7 
Finishing — 


paeens MIT | 


SEC prcaies tke a: Ans? SpEaransys Sie eens — — 


‘Here is a mone easy different type of 
- household finish. New in its beautiful satin ~- 
: surface. New in its immediate drying. New 


in its remarkable ease of application. 


if 
Saar) 
re | 


You can finish 


™ You can finish 
— a floor and walk 
on it in less than 
one half hour 


a chair and use 
ey itin less than 
one half hour 


You can finish anything in your home wi 


The Glidden Company 
Heath & Milligan Mfg. 
Adams & Elting Comp 


(om panies? | ritssetece 


The American Paint W 
Twin City Varnish Cor 
Lacq Household Lacqueroid is a development from our experience with our wonderful The Forest City Paint & 
motor Lacqueroid. Our Research Laboratories have succeeded in developing a material The A. Wilhelm Comt 
; ; Nubian Paint & Varnis 

that anyone can apply with a brush. We call it Lacq. You won’t forget the name 


‘ I ; In Ca 
because everyone will soon be talking about it. 


: ; The Glidden Co: 
—_—_———— Toronto, 
President 
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Not Varnish~ 
Not Paint- 
All Colors~ 

Dries in less than 

one sii hour 


Se Se yee you. can a a ane oe . 
water-proof finish, in a wide range of colors, — 
to ‘any surface about your home and have it i 
ready for use immediately. 4 
a 


p= 


Gas dare halt eo} eb be 


| rar tate = seat de 


19s You Can Do with Lacq 


You can finish jg @_. Youcanfinisha 
the woodwork  3@@Mec\!-/) table and put itin 
and hang curtains a," on use in less than 
immediately one half hour 


: Lacq and use it in less than one half hour 


Cleveland é To Housewives — 
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From The Scientific American (New York) 


THE CONSTITUTION’S MOST FAMOUS VICTORY—END OF THE FIGHT WITH THE GUERRIPRE 


TO SAVE THE FRIGATE CONSTITUTION 


HAT GLORIOUS RELIC OF THE PAST, The 

U.S. S. Constitution, is ‘‘in outward form exactly the 

same ship as that upon which our forefathers looked with 
grateful pride,” but when J. Bernard Walker went aboard her 
the other day at the Boston Navy Yard and “‘examined the ropes 
and spars, the massive framing and planking,’’ it was evident to 
him that she was ‘‘doomed to an early death.” 
‘this impression confirmed the statement of the Commandant 
of the Yard, Rear-Admiral L. R. de Steizuer, that unless the 
American people came to the rescue with sufficient funds for 
her complete rebuilding from truck to keel (which has been 


authorized by Congress), the ship must be 
towed out to a mud bank and burned. 
Failing this, so rotten were her timbers 
that she would sink at her moorings.” 
In The Scientific American, Mr. Walker 
reminds us that— 


The Constitution, launched at Boston, 
in 1797, was one of the first three frigates 
to be authorized under the Constitution 
of the United States. At the close of the 
Revolutionary War, our merchant marine 
began to expand so rapidly that Congress 
realized it was necessary to have a naval 
force for its protection. The Constitution, 
Constellation, and United States were the 
first up-to-date war-ships to be built by 
the young Republic. The Constitution 
went into commission in 1798, saw servico 
in the French War, and helped to clear 
the West Indies and our coast-line of the 
I'rench eruisers. A few years later, we 
find her bombarding the forts at Tripoli 
and dictating peace without tribute to 
four of the Barbary Corsair States. This 
treaty gave such protection to our ecom- 
meree that it grew rapidly and brought 
much greatly needed wealth into the 
coffers of the United States. Then came 
the War of 1812, when the Constitution 


As he tells us, 


OLD IRONSIDES 


By Ouiver WenpDELL HoumnEs 


TANS TILAR her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 
Beneath it rung the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar;— 
The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. 


Iler deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 


When winds were hurrying o’er the flood, 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee;— 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the seal 


Oh, better that her shattered hull 
Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave. 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale! 


won a succession of victories over British frigates and so increased 
our prestige at home and abroad that secession was averted and 
the war brought to a close. 

For a period of eighty-four years the Constitution was in active 
commission, until finally, in 1882, she was made a receiving-ship 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. From that port she was towed 
te Boston in 1897, in connection with the centennial of her 
launching. Here, ten years later, in 1906-07, she received her 
third reconditioning. 


As Mr. Walker goes on to say, “the love and admiration of the 
American people for the famous vessel is proved”? by the fact 
that sho has already been reconstrueted three times. The first 


renovation ““came in 1883 and was done 
at Boston.” 


The second reconstruction took place 
in 1871, when she was rebuilt at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard. Then, in 1905, 
when she was considered unsuited for any 
naval service or repair, it was recom- 
mended that she be used as a target for 
some of the ships of the North Atlantic 
fleet and be sunk by gun-fire. This 
aroused such a storm of protest through- 
out the nation that Congress in 1906 
appropriated $100,000 for her rebuilding 
as closely as possible to her original lines 
and spar plan. The repairs at that time 
took place mainly above the upper deck, 
since the appropriation was not sufficient 
to allow very much to be done upon the 
hull itself. In the twenty years or so 
that have intervened, the timbers of the 
hull have been so eaten away with dry- 
rot and other decay that only complete 
rebuilding can save the ship. 


She was ‘Sone of the most remarkable 


naval vessels of her time,’ we are told, 


and Mr. Walker continues: 


That her designer, Joshua Humphreys, 
of Philadelphia, was a naval architect of 
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great talent and daring is shown both by the sweetness of her 
under-water model] and the, to modern eyes, enormous height and 
length of her sail plan. She was what is generally known as a 
44-eun frigate: altho she carried more than that, and in the engage- 
ment with the Guerrigre mounted 54 guns. She was built of live 
oak and red cedar, all well-seasoned wood, and the bolts which 
fastened her timbers were made at the foundry of Paul Revere. 
But what shall we say of a vessel which, on a water-line of 
172 feet. carried a rig whose main truck was 202 feet above the 
water-line, whose head rigging—bowsprit, jib-boom and flying 
jib-boom—reached over 100 feet beyond the stem, and whose 
spanker-boom, with its stunsail-boom, extended 50 feet beyond 
the taffrail! Her mainmast of built-up timbers, heavily hooped 
together, was nearly three feet in diameter, and her bowsprit 
but little less. Her rigging was of hemp throughout, and her 
masting and spars were as large as those of some of the largest 
clipper ships, built half a century later by Donald MacKay and 


EB 


International Newsreel photograpb 


“IN OUTWARD FORM EXACTLY THE SAME SHIP 


As that upon which our forefathers looked with grateful pride,’ the U. S. S. Constitution is ‘““doomed 
to an early death’’ unless she is “‘completely rebuilt from truck to keel.’ 


other famous constructors; for her main-yard was 96 feet long, 
and her sky-sail yard 24 feet. In fair weather, stunsail booms 
extending beyond the yards from 30 to 15 feet, added their quota 


to the vast spread of canvas; and what wind escaped these was. 


caught by the veritable cloud of fore-and-aft staysails between 
the masts. ; 

To hold this towering rig in place whon the ship was jumping 
into a heavy sea or riding ai anchor in a gale, and to balance the 
sailspread, the head rigging was carried forward beyond anything 
seen in later days, the spreader located at the end of the bowsprit 
being 60 feet in over-all length. Of course, such a vast area of 
canvas could be used only in the lighter winds, as when she 
escaped from a British squadron on the Jersey coast, and she 
needed her full crew of 456 men quickly to take in sail when the 
wind increased and squalls were in the offing. Tow in the world 
such a relatively small hull could carry such a vast rig is ‘puzzling; 
but we must remember that she was very heavily ballasted, since 
she carried, in addition to her iron ballast, a large supply of 
powder and solid shot, 4,000 gallons of water and sufficient 
provisions to enable her to cruise for a half-year on end 


Mr. Walker tells us further that 


Tho she embodied the ‘‘eodfish head and mackerel tail’’ 
form, which prevailed until the yacht America showed the ad- 
vantages of a fine entrance, her bow, tho full above, was fairly 
easy below water, and she had a most beautiful run. Her log 
shows that, for a time, she made eleven knots, while escaping’ 
from a British squadron, and in half a gale of wind under re- 
duced canvas, she is credited in her log with a burst of speed of 
thirteen and one-half knots. 


- 


No doubt Humphreys was familiar with the lines of the fast 
French frigates which showed their heels to the British ships of 
that date. Whenever it was possible to do so, the British cap- 
tured these fast Frenchmen and placed them under their own 


flag. The Guerriére, as her name implies, was ‘one of these cap- — 


tures, so that the duel was between two ships of approximately 
the same type, altho the Constitution was larger, carried a larger 
crew, and unquestionably was a faster ship, with superior ma- 
neuvering ability. The records show that the Constitution, 
under the command of Captain Isaac Hull, and the Guwerriére, 
commanded by Captain Dacres, compare as follows: Constitu- 
tion, tonnage 1,576; Guerriére, 1,338; Constitution, 54 guns, 
Guerritre, 50; Constitution, crew 456 men as against 272 carried 
by the Guerriére. 


In his review of the famous battle, Mr. Walker observes: 


The favorite maneuver in those days was to cross the enemy’s 
bow or stern and send the whole 
broadside crashing down the entire 
length of the enemy’s crowded decks. 
Due to her speed and maneuvering 
qualities, the Constitution crossed the 
bow or stern of the Guwerriétre three 
times during the fight, and her superior 
gun-fire was so effective that every. 
mast was shot down on the British 
ship, which lost 79 men, against a loss 
of 14 by the Constitution. Subse- 
quently, the Constitution, in an engage- 
ment of five hours’ duration, won 
against the Java, a frigate of about 
the same size as the Guerriére; and 
later, in an engagement with two 
smaller ships, the Cyane and Levant, 
which mounted between them 55 guns 
to the Constitution’s 54, she won a 
signal victory in about three hours of 
fighting. 

Now, the question before the Amer- 
ican people is whether a ship, so 
intimately tied up with the early 
history of their country and with such 
a splendid record of fighting service 
to her credit, is worth the $500,00C 
which will be needed to rebuild her in 
the form in which she left the ways in 
Boston nearly 130 years ago. Are we 
the same people who, with far less wealth 
at command, were willing to rebuild 
the ship in 1833, in 1871, and in 1906? 
In answering this question, let us re- 
member that the Constitution is toAmer- 
ica what Nelson's Victory is to Great 
Britain. The British, on learning 
that the Victory was in much the same 
danger as our own Constitution, did 
not hesitate to devote a stone dry dock 
exclusively to the preservation of Nelson’s flag-ship, which will 
remain in the safe shelter thus provided as long as the British 
shall see fit to keep her in repair. Shall we, with our vastly 
larger wealth, do nothing to save our equally famous ship? 


The Nation, in an editorial pleading for her preservation, 
remarks: 


Every American knows of Faneuil Hall in Boston and Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia, and would not think of letting 
either fall into decay. Every American has heard of Mount 
Vernon, and if necessary would dig into his pocket to preserve 
this home of George Washington; most of us know of, and approve, 
the effort to save and keep up the home of President Jefferson 
at Monticello, Virginia. But probably not one American in 
10,000 knows that the old frigate Constitution is still afloat, 
and it doesn’t seem to oceur to many of them that it is as au- 
thontie and valuable historically as any of the private houses and 
publie halls of early days about which we are so jealous. 

We are only mildly interested in preserving the Constitution 
as a memento of our fighting history. What we think immensely 
more significant is that the Consiitution is a living relic of our 
ship-building and ship-rigging in those pioneer days when Amer- 
ica was getting ready to take first place as a sea power, not by 
virtue of guns and powder, nor by aid of subsidies or favors, but 
by the skill, the daring, the intelligence of the men that built, 
the men that manned, the men that directed the business of our 
mereantile marine. If the old frigate were smaller it would have 
been spoken for long since by some museum. In the cireum- 
stances it might be possible to make a marine museum of the 
ship. 
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DARING FEATS OF THE HEROES WHO FIGHT FIRES 


Lh UT THE FIRE ISN’T out yet,” protested Chief Davis, 
when his men dragged him away, half-blinded, from the 
blazing Broad Street Station in Philadelphia. ‘No,’ 

they answered, ‘‘the fire isn’t, but you are.”” As we are told, 

Davis ‘“‘tore the bandages from his eyes, obtained a pair of dark 

- glasses, and went back to direct the fight’’ Such acts, plus his 
unsurpassed judgment and coolness in danger, have made him 


“one of the most popular fire chiefs of to-day.’’ He was born on a 


farm, and his first job in the city was in a big Philadelphia hat 
factory, but “‘his urge was for the outdoors,’’ where he could 
“et into work that afforded some excitement.” He says, ‘“‘Why, 
my blood fairly tingled 
when I saw the boys on 
the engines go by, horses 
at the gallop. I’d run 
blocks to see a fire, and 
there was nothing I liked 
better than to hang 
around the fire-house and 
talk with the men.” After 
the job in the hat fac- 
tory came a job at house- 
painting. He detested it, 
and one day he said to 
his brother, ‘‘ Frank, I’m 
going to quit kidding 
myself. I don’t want to 
be a painter any more 
than I wanted to be a 
hatter. But I do want to 
be a fireman. I’m leayv- 
ing you.” He was soon 
in a fireman’s uniform, 
and presently Frank 
‘Joined up,” too. Writ- 
ing of all thisin The A mer- 
ican Magazine, Sherman 
Gwinn tells us: 


Chief Davis began at 
the bottom, and worked 
his way up to become 
one of America’s fore- 
most authorities on fire- 
fighting. Starting at the 
age of twenty-one, he has 
been fighting firesin Phil- 
adelphia for thirty years. 

“In your opinion, 
what was the most he- 
roic deed ever performed 
by a Philadelphia fire- 
man?” I asked him. 

“Frankly, I don’t know,” he answered. 


“Many of the men 
who risk most at a fire, and who do most, treat it all as a part of 
the day’s work, and say nothing. 

“A number of years ago, at a fire in one of our older residential 
sections, an aged woman was rescued under most difficult con- 


ditions. There was nothing spectacular about the rescue, how- 
ever. It couldn’t even be seen from the street. 


“The whole front and upper portions of this house were in 
flames. The stairways were ablaze, and so choked with smoke 
that it seemed impossible for anybody to ascend them. Yet in 
an upper room, which could be reached only by the stairway, 
the old woman, enfeebled by age and rheumatism, and utterly 
helpless, was trapt. 

‘“A hoseman on the first floor learned of her plight, and at 
once started up the stairs. He had to go through the flames and 
that choking smoke. The stairway was in danger of immediate 
collapse. In the upper halls the smoke and heat were 
that he had to crawl on his hands and knees. 

“When he found the old lady, she was unconscious. This meant 
that she would have to be carried bodily. ,The hoseman took off 
his protecting coat, wrapt it about her, and started back the 
way he had come, through flames more blistering than ever. 

“By the time he reached the street door,)he was exhausted. A 


so great 


policeman relieved him of his burden, while the hoseman hung 
to the door frame and gasped fresh air into his lungs. Presently 
he had recovered sufficiently to return to the task of quenching 
the fire.”’ re 


Remarking ‘that ‘it takes more courage to face a danger 
in which chance is the determining factor than it does to con- 
front danger which may be overcome by experience and skill,” 
Chief Davis continued: 


“T ean illustrate this by two incidents involving the same 
fireman. He was captain of one of our engine companies, an 
officer of long experience, keen judgment, and exceptional skill. A 
large factory which had 
been converted into a 
warehouse was on fire, 
and against one of the 
walls this captain had 
placed a ladder, up 
which he led his com- 
pany with a hose line. 

“At a glance, the cap- 
tain saw the treacherous 
character of the wall. It 
was old. The building 
itself was overloaded 
with goods from base- 
ment to topmost floor. 
Consequently, knowing 
the extreme hazard of 
his company’s position, 
he was more than ever 
alert. That wall, he 
knew, was likely to fall; 
but, depending upon his 
skill to detect signs of 
the approaching collapse, 
he was confident he 
could remove his men in 
time. 

“** All down!’ he shouted 
suddenly. 

“‘He had noted the 
signs for which he had 
been watching. His men 
shot down the ladder to 
take up a new position. 
Before the ladder could 
be moved, the wall, in 
fact virtually the whole 
building, caved in with 
a thunderous crash and 
with clouds of dust that 
hung on the air for ten 
minutes. When'‘the dust 
cleared, it could be seen 
that half the ladder had 
been carried away. Five 
men were killed and 
thirty-five injured; but 
they were members of other companies. Judgment alone had 
saved the captain and the company in question.” 


The other incident oceurred a year later, when— 


“The same captain, in the capacity of acting battalion chief, 
fire which had burst out without 
warning in a big rug establishment in the central business dis- 
triet. Hight men had work on the fifth floor of the 
structure, and so abruptly had the flames leapt into their work- 
room that two were cut off before they could gain an exit, 

2 Make: men ran to the windows, sereaming into the 
street for help. Smoke billowed out from behind them in a 
volume indicating the intensity and nearness of the fire roaring 
up from behind with the draft. very window of the building 
belehed smoke. 

“By the volume of smoke issuing from a window it is usually 
possible to judge the seriousness of the blaze and, more, its near- 


directed the fight against a 


been at 


trapt 


As the outpouring of smoke intensifies, the flames dart 
At a certain stage it is impossible to tell at just what 
fraction of a second the smoke will be replaced by massed fire 
tongues, stabbing out with the draft, as if blown from behind 
by a flame-thrower. 
“That was the situation at this fire as those two men in the 


ness. 


nearer. 
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" fitth-floor window shrieked for hel The heat « drove them out on- 
— to the sills, where they clung i in sperate agony, ready to risk all 
ina! last-chance plunge into the ae | Below, men were dragging 
out carpets, and heaping sheny into, a pile which might break the 

a drop ‘of the victims. 

“Wait! Wait for the firemen! !’ cried horrified spectators. 

| “At that: moment a ladder company swung into the street and 
was unlimbering an extension. When it was in place it was the 
captain, now acting battalion chief, who started up it. 

“He knew. that-his life hung only on a chance. Yet because 
lives were to be saved, he braved it, his men behind him. The 
trapt workmen were reached. The crowd cheered as the fire- 

-men brought them down. An instant later every window blazed 
with flames.” 


Here Mr. Gwinn’asked: 


“Ts it customary in Aghtine fire, for the officers to lead their 
men as did this captain?” 

“A good officer,’’ Chief Davis replied ‘‘will never order his 

men into a place he will not go himself. Where the danger is 
extreme, the good officer prefers to face it for his men. While 
‘engaged in fighting a fire in an old building of brick walls, the 
‘captain in charge of one of the ladders saw that at any moment 
‘the wall was likely to go down. He ordered the men to abandon 
the ladder. 
. “The last man had barely reached the ground when a woman’s 
voice was heard, screaming for help. It came from an upper floor, 
and was the first indication that any one was caught in the 
building. 

““At once the captain mounted the ladder from which a 

moment before he had ordered his men. The woman was on 
the fourth floor. By the time he gained her window, she had 
fallen over the sill, unconscious. Flames were darting from her 
clothing. 
_ “With his hands ana his coat, the fireman extinguished her 
clothing. Then, with her body] wrapt in the coat, he carried 
her down the ladder. At the bottom he, too, dropt unconscious. 
Both his hands and face were burned raw by the heat. 

“The fireman who goes beyond his duty to risk his life for 
another also should be credited with more than ordinary bravery. 
I have in mind a man who was the driver of a horse-drawn engine 
for many years, and who now, with more than fifty years of 
service to his credit, is still on the active roll of his company. 
He has helped fight hundreds of serious fires in one of the con- 
gested mill districts of the city. This particular fire was in that 
district. 

“The alarm had been turned in late, so the fire was well ad- 
vanced when the firemen reached the scene. Stopping only to 
turn in a second alarm, the captain directed his men to enter the 
house from the front, which was blazing from cellar to roof. The 
engine drew up on a side street, the driver remaining with his 
horses. , 

‘‘Suddenly the driver was attracted by screams coming from 
the rear of the burning dwelling. Investigating, he made out 
through the smoke the figures of two men in a third-story window. 
Their escape was cut off by the burning away of the stairway. 
The fire had already invaded the bedroom in which they were 
trapt. 

There was no time to summon help from the front, where the. 
body of the company was in action. It was impossible, too, to 
reach the victims from the inside. The driver glanced about for a 
means of getting to them, and spied a small wooden lamplighter’s 
ladder. It was searcely long enough to reach to the level of the 
second floor. 

‘‘Grabbing up a rope from his engine, the driver took the 
rickety ladder and set it against the building. It enabled him to 
gain a ledge, scarcely a foot in width, that jutted out from the 
second floor. Clinging to this ledge, he drew the ladder up 
after him, and this time set its base on the narrow ledge. No- 
body but a fireman experienced in ladder work would have 
dared to climb a ladder in such a dangerous position; but 
the driver was experienced. He went up and clambered in 
the window. 

“The fireman himself weighed little more than one hundred and 
fifty pounds. The older man he had to rescue probably weighed 
over two hundred, and no amount of persuasion would induce 
him to attempt to climb down the little ladder resting almost 
vertically on the ledge. The driver thought of his rope. Tying 
one end about the bed in the room, and the other about the 
big man, he lowered him, one rung at a time, down the ladder 
finally into the street. The second man, being lighter, was easy. 
All three gained the street without injury.” 

As Chief Davis explains, ‘‘scaling ladders of light weight and 
with special hooked ends for catching window ledges usually are 


employed to reach upper stories, in cases where extension ladders 


do not reach or are not at the moment available.” It is an 


excellent device, for the Chief says: 


“One man can handle a scaling ladder, which is from twelve 
to fifteen feet long, the average height of a story. He hooks it 
fast to the window ledge above him, ascends to the window, 
draws the ladder up after him, and keeps on until his objective 
is reached. 

“At a fire in the business district the windows did not furnish 
secure support. Two women were trapt on the roof. The scaling 
ladder offered the one way of saving them. A fire captain and 
a ladder man began the dangerous climb up the face of the build- 
ing, one holding the ladder in place for the other. Remember, 
there was fire raging inside the walls, which were already hot. 
The pair had to struggle through smoke and heat. And the 
downward trip, equally as dangerous as the upward, had to be 
made with the women as burdens. 

“This rescue was successfully made, but during every second 
of it the men were facing possible death from falling. 

“Late in the winter of 1923, a fire in an old-style building in 
the business center threatened an entire block. The whole 
structure was ablaze when the firemen arrived, and the age-dried 
timber-work was going like tinder. 

“The weather was bitter cold. In a few moments the asphalt 
street became coated with ice, on which our ladders kept slipping 
dangerously. Pretty soon the ladders themselves became ice- 
coated. And, let me tell you, it’s no kid’s job to drag a kicking 
hose line up a slippery ladder planted on an ice-coated street. 
Fifteen firemen were injured by falling. 

“In the meantime, every upper window of the building was 
belching fire. The captain saw that if he were effectively to direct 
his water lines he would have to get closer to the seat of the fire. 
The ote way of getting there, forty feet up, was by way of an 
open fire-escape encrusted from end to end with ice. 

“The street was crowded with belated Christmas shoppers, 
and I think they got plenty of thrills watching the captain make 
his way up the fire-escape. Several times he slipt, and it 
seemed certain he would fall. Finally, gaining the top, he 
clambered from the fire-escape to a window-ledge of the burning 
structure. There, silhouetted against the raging interior, he 
directed the streams, which quickly checked the flames.” 


A story as thrilling follows: 


“T have in mind another fireman, whose name even I don’t 
know, but whom I would put down on any list of brave men. 
What he did was one of those scores of incidents which happen 
at almost every fire, but which seldom reach the spectators or 
the newspapers. 

“This fire, in a large factory, was back in the days when we 
carried oil lamps instead of the electric torehes we now use. 
The oil lamps were seldom dependable, and in a smoke-filled 
room they gave out about as much illumination as a glowworm. 
We almost had to feel our way around with those lights, and we 
were in constant danger of opened elevator shafts, burned-away 
stairways, and collapsed sections of flooring. 

“This fireman was making his way across the fifth floor when: 
he suddenly plunged downward through space. Instinctively, he 
threw out his arms to save himself, and by sheer luek he managed 
to grasp and hold fast to the edge of a broken floor board. , 

‘*His lantern was lost. He was in pitch darkness. But far 
below, in what was evidently the cellar, the flare of burning 
timbers told him of his predicament. In that spot all five floors 
had collapsed! The hole in which he hung was sixty feet or 
more deep! ; 

“He was mighty cautious as he drew himself up by his hands. 


.His support was the ragged edge of the pit, and he knew that too 


great a strain could easily bring down more of the ruptured 
flooring. At length he gained a position of comparative safety 
and sprawled on the floor to distribute his weight while he re- 
gained his breath. He realized that it wouldn’t be well for him 
to stay where he was, for at any moment other portions of the 
floor, fractured by the first break, might plunge downward. 

“But, just as he started to work his way back to safer footing, 
he saw in the darkness two lights approaching the collapsed area 
from the opposite side. He shouted. In the uproar of pumping 
engines, hissing hose, and general confusion of a big fire his 
warning was not heard. The lights, plainly those of other fire- 
men, came nearer to the dangerous pit. 

‘“Having lost his lamp, the man could wave no signal. Shouts 
continued to be of no avail. So in the darkness, in a strange 
building, and among strange objects, without knowledge of how 
badly the floor had been wrecked, he began to erawl on his 
hands and knees along the edge of the jagged gap in the floor, 
hoping to place himself between it and the onecomers in time. 

“Tt happened that I was one of the two, and to that man’s 
courage I probably owe my life. We had almost reached the 
break, unconscious that it existed, when we heard his eries to 
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- Leading the Sports Vogue 
In Touring Cars 


OW far the New Franklin Touring is influ- 
enced this season’s rapid growth in the sport 
Car vogue, no one can say. But there is no question 
of the i impression it has made on all wha have seen _ 
and driven it. For the first time an open car has 
been created which equals closed cars ty. Its 
custom features, foreign style touches and 1@ $f 
air give it a pleasing personality. High pow 
performance which betters the famous Franklin 
ard, round out a car instantly desired by those 
a flair for action, originality and quality. Ic m 
ownership, from every angle, an enduring deli 


A SpeciAL Sport Car Display — There will 
be a special exhibit of the Sport Touring, 
Sport Runabout and Sport Sedan at Franklin 
dealers during the next two weeks. The style 
leaders of thesport car vogue—go and see them. _. 
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insure face-comfort 
after shaving 
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E your skin is sensitive and left unpro- 
tected, wind and sun may cause it to be- 
come dry and stiff—really uncomfortable. 
Prevent this—by applying Aqua Velva after 
your morning shave. 


Aqua Velva keeps your face all day in the 
same velvety condition as Williams Shaving 
Cream leaves it. It conserves the skin’s natural 
moisture. Talcs‘have the opposite effect. 


Because Aqua Velva is made expressly for 
after-shaving use, it gives the skin complete 
all-day care: 


—it tingles delightfully when applied 
—it gives first aid to little cuts 

—it protects the face from sun and wind 
—it prevents face-shine 

—it delights with its man-style fragrance 


Aqua Velvaisaclear amber liquid. Easyto 
apply—no hot towels, nothing to wipe off. 


Write for a free 150-drop bottle. Use 
coupon below ora postcard. The large 
5-ounce bottle costs 50c. (60c in Canada). 
By mail postpaid on receipt of price if your dealer 
is out of it. Costs almost nothing a day—only 
a few drops needed, 
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‘Stand still!’ Not until I investigated by 
daylight did I realize the chance that fire- 
man had taken to warn us.”’ 


| When asked what was the oddest rescue 
he knew of the chief thought a moment: 


“Well, we are called upon right along 
to rescue cats out of trees, and to stop 
dog fights, and do similar odd jobs,” 
he said, “‘but I think the palm for odd 
rescues goes to a pair of parrots. The 
fireman thought they had taken every 
human being from the building, when sud- 
denly they heard pitiful cries: 

“Mama! Papa! Mama! Papa!’ 

“Back went several of the men. They 
hunted everywhere, in closets, under beds, 
in the attic, of course looking for children. 
The house was filled with smoke, and it 
was difficult to see very clearly. Of course 
the men never thought of looking at the 
ceiling. 

“Mama! 
overhead. 

“One of the men straightened up and 
bumped his head. The object he bumped 
was the parrots’ cage. In it were two be- 
draggled, badly scorehed birds, that con- 
tinued to shriek as they were carried to the 
street. 

‘At another fire several men entered the 
house to rescue an aged woman. They 
found her fully drest, entirely composed and 
walking about from room to room. 

““* Madam, your house is burning down!’ 
exclaimed a fireman. 

“Don’t I know it?’ 


Mama!’ shrieked a voice 


she demanded 


ealmly. ‘But I won’t leave the place until 
I find my eat.’ And she continued her 
search. 


“The firemen pleaded with her. Every 
moment the danger of remaining on the 
upper floor increased. 

“*T don’t care if the stairways are 
burned away,’ the old lady snapt. ‘I don’t 
eare if the floor is about to fall. I’m not 
going to leave my cat to be burned to 
death.’ 

““In desperation the reread joined her 
in the hunt for it. After a few minutes 
the animal was rounded up and earried to 
the street in the old lady’s apron. 

‘In connection, with another dwelling 
fire we captured a thief who happened to 
be at work in the dining-room. He was so 
intent on his job that-he did not know there 
was a fire until the gongs sounded out- 
side. Then he lost his nerve and was 
afraid to dash out. 

“At a warehouse fire a man was rescued 
from the fourth floor, where he was found 
in a drunken stupor. Brief inquiry dis- 
closed that it was he who had set the 
warehouse afire as part of an incendiary 
plot. He was so drunk that he went to 
sleep, and forgot all about the blaze he 
had started. ”’ 


A conscientious fireman regards himself 
the 
officer as well as a fireman.’’ 


as a servant of public, ‘‘a police 
Says Chief 


Davis: 


“Several years ago, a newspaper reporter 


| looked up the record of a fireman who had 
| chaneed to attrac 


The fire- 
, and here 
the course 


t his attention. 
man was the driver of an engine 
are some of the things he did in 
of one 


year: 
“A runaway team of horses came 
charging down the street toward the 


¢ ~ 


firehouse, and directly in its pathway, too 
frightened to run, stood a group of women 
and children. The fireman dashed between 
the group and the runaways, flung himself 
upon the horses, and brought them to & 
stop. 

“Some time later, on the way to his 
home, he encountered five bandits who had 
held up a citizen with revolvers. Regard- 
less of the odds—he himself was unarmed— 
the engine driver sprang to the rescue. 
His precipitate attack routed the bandits 
and saved the citizen seventeen hundred 
dollars he had in a pocket. 

‘Again, he saw a speeding motor-cycle 
crash into a woman as she attempted to 
cross the street in front of it. She was 
killed instantly. The motor-cyclist at- 
tempted to escape. Before he could do so, 
however, the fireman was upon him. He 
took the woman to the hospital and the 
cyclist to the police station. 

‘Before his year was up this same fire- 
man was riding home on a trolley, when it 
was temporarily blocked by snow. Out- 
side he saw an excited crowd about a man- 
hole. Leaving the street-car, he was told 
that a workman who had been shoveling 
snow had fallen into the manhole, and was 
buried under a snowslide. 

“The fireman quickly obtained a rope, 
and had himself lowered into the sewer, 
where he dug out the buried man, who had 
lost consciousness. Upon regaining the 
street the fireman himself fainted, over- 
come by fumes of the deadly gases he 
had encountered in the sewer. 

‘‘Of course this is an exceptional record, 
but it gives you some idea of the oppor- 
tunities a fireman has for service entirely 
apart from fighting fires.” 


Rescues ‘of firemen by firemen are 


frequent, it seems. As Chief Davis told 


Mr. Gwinn: 

‘During the burning of an abandoned 
oil-storage plant one of the men fell into a 
submerged vat that was on fire. One 
comrade lowered another head downward 
into the vat, while a third held on to the 


second man. Thus the three sueceeded 
in drawing the endangered man back 
to safety. His high boots, rubber coat 


and helmet had saved him from serious 
burns. 

“The Broad Street 
have indicated, was one of the worst the 
Philadelphia department has ever been 
ealled on to fight. One of the big dangers 
was from exploding locomotives stranded 
in the shed. So great was this danger that 
the police moved spectators back from the 
scene a block or more, and foreed shop- 
keepers and others in adjoining streets to 
vacate. The firemen, of course, stood by 
their lines as a matter of duty. 

“In the height of the fire, after it had 
been burning for five hours, and everything 
inside that shed was almost red-hot, a 
fireman was discovered to be missing. A 
comrade remembered seeing him a short 
time before near some burning Pullman 
ears. This comrade went back after the 
missing man, dodging falling rafters, 
showered by heat broken glass, and 
through a fog of poisoned smoke and gases 
that only an experienced man would dare 
invade. After a search, he found the 
missing fireman unconscious in an engine 
eab. The engine was heated to the burst- 
ing point. This reseue was an outstanding 
feat of that fire. 

‘Little things often show the caliber of a 
man just as effectively as a thrilling rescue 
would,’ Davis continued. ‘‘In a fire 
a year or two ago, the four walls of the 
building suddenly caved in, burying four 
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Gillette Blades when 
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E ahoreet distance between the a 
M254 lather and a smooth, comfort = 
able shave is the Gillette Blade. It 3 
is the shaving edge of precision, of 4 
safety, and of ease. 


The finest of blade steel, a manufac- 
turing process perfected by years of 


patient and resourceful research and experiment, and 
a system of inspection in which there is no weak link 
—these are the factors that give the Gillette Blade the 
finest edge that steel can take. 


In a New Improved Gillette, it returns you a morning 
dividend of good nature and a well-shaven appearance, 
not just now and then, but every morning. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. S. A. 
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Whether you have a beard “like wire” or 
as soft as silk, your GOOD shave will be- 
come a PERFECTshave if you read “Three 
Reasons’ —a newshaving booklet just pub- 
lished. A postcard request and we'll gladly 
send you acopy with our compliments. 
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firemen. Red-hot girders weighing tons 
came down in the collapse, together with | 
burning timbers and hot plaster. The 
buried men were beneath this mass. At 
once a rescuing party tore into it with 
picks and axes, while comrades kept the 
fire back by an unceasing play of the hose. 
es “The first of the buried men we came 
-..~ | across was a ladderman. His broken foot 
was pinned down by a girder. 

“““TDon’t mind me!’ he shouted. ‘Get 
the other fellows. They’re worse off than 
I am.’ 

““One of the men was discovered nearly 
dead. The two others were likewise dug 
out before the first fireman consented to 
receive help. As his comrades freed his 
foot, he merely grimaced a little and then 
grinned. ‘Pretty close one, that—eh, 
fellows?’ he laughed.”’ 


Mr. Gwinn’s account of his interview 
with the veteran fire-fighter runs on— , 


“One of the most difficult fasks of a 
fire officer -is holding his men _back,”’ 
concluded Chief Davis. ‘‘They will go 
unurged into all kinds of dangerous places, 
but when it comes to getting them out 
of those places, it’s a different story. 

‘‘Walls are always a source of danger. 

¢ Heat acting upon stone and mortar causes 
Cro ress In { e it to burst, sometimes like shrapnel; and 
again a wall may crack and buckle, causing 


it to fall almost without warning. Ex- 


perienced fire officers watch for these 


@ 
things, and fry to give warning in time to 
ec r1Ca f US r y save life. The objective of the men, on the 
other hand, is primarily ‘to get at the fire.’ 
‘A number of years ago lightning ignited 


Nothing better indicates the strides which the Electric Service a huge oil-tank at Point Breeze. From the 
Companies are making toward greater efficiency and greater use- character of the oil; I knew that as the 
fulness than their record of economy in Coal consumption in tank burned empty it probably would 
I 7 he El ic S Ga j d explode, scattering burning oil in every 
1924. In that year the Electric Service Companies consumed on direction and endangering surrounding 
an average only 2.56 lbs. of Coal per kilowatt-hour of electrical tanks. Accordingly, I placed emergency 
energy produced—a reduction of 1.04 lbs. from the average of 1923. lines, gave orders to the men to keep their 
distance, and brought every available hose 
In this progress consumers of Consolidation Clean Coal were line—fifty-two in all—into play on the 
tend F £ El (eet . C tanks nearest the one burning. 
among the leaders. Four of our Llectric service Company cus- ‘*After several hours, when no explosion 
tomers who recently gave us their 1924 statistics, averaged 1.69 lbs. had occurred, only my strict orders kept 
of Consolidation Clean Coal per kilowatt-hour. This record the men from tackling the fire directly. I 
Gi lil 1 ; < ilbtoe th El opp ’ sensed their chafing, and renewed my 
testifies alike to the engineering skill of these Electric Service yigilanes, personally making-the rounds 
Companies and to the cleanliness and high heat content of Con- of their assigned positions. It turned out it 
doldation Clean Coal. ; was well that I did so. When least ex- 


pected, the explosion took place. Three 
other big tanks, seventy feet distant, ex- 
ploded simultaneously. 

“*Run!’ I shouted to the company 
ee leeward of the conflagration, with which 
I chanced to be 


CONSO IDA ION SUT he pround was ablaze. The air was 
: | 1] ' L | filled with flaming oil-sheets. Ahead of 


me, as I ran, I could see the men’s clothing 


: : smoke from the heat; the coat-tails of 
many were on fire. 
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Consol idation 1 Coal i isiclean Coal; 


INCORPORATED Vet after it was over, they merely 
‘ 3 ae ; joked about their running ability, and 
os } y , ) . : . : 
eACunson Building New York (ity laughingly granted that I had judged the 
. ; fire correctly. ’ ink i are 
DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. WASHINGTON, D.C. —_ Union Trust Bldg, } ce acts L dont she ee 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 137 Market Street. | CHICAGO, ILL., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. occurred to them how near they had eome 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. | CINCINNATI,OHIO — Union Central Bldg. to ‘checking in.’” 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. NORFOLK, VA Nat'l Bank of Com. Bldg. “You say the men were ahead of vou?”’ 
LN, VA. f ¢ Se ) > re you! 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg. I inquired ae ee 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 830 South Canal Street ‘cc 1 ‘ ” 11.2 : : 
Foreien Offices § LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. Why, yes,” Chief Davis replied, 
oreign Offices) GENOA. ITALY Re puzzled. ‘“‘How else could I have seen 
ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. their coat-tails?’’ 


It is rather typical of Davis to forget to 
point out that, sinee the men were ahead, 
he was behind—between them and the fire} 


Sales Agents ; TORONTO, CANADA Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Royal Bank Bldg. 
| GREEN BAY, WIS. F. Hurlbut Company. 


© Copyrighted by the Consolidation Coal Company, Inc., 1925. 
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SPIES WHO BETRAY SMUGGLERS 
7 VERYBODY is a smuggler at heart, 
according to the veteran customs 
“inspector who recently talked shop with a 
writer, and every little while some returning 
traveler with a hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of undeclared jewels on his person 
attempts to evade detection. If he is 
caught, newspaper readers wonder how. 
For ordinary returning travelers are not 
‘searched. ‘“‘How did the Government 
know this person was bent on smuggling?” 
asks Walter Davenport. ‘‘Who told the 
Government to grab this particular voy- 
ager? Where did the information come 
from?’’ These were the questions he put 
to the veteran customs inspector, and he 
gives us in Liberty the results of the talk 
that followed. There we read: 


About 80 per cent. of the information 
against smugglers, I learned, comes to the 
Government from persons not inits employ. 
A quite negligible fraction of the informants 
are, I regret to say, actuated by patriotic 
reasons. Almost all of them ask financial 
reward with the same breath or the same 
pen stroke which carries the information. 

For this reason the last Congress made 
an appropriation of one hundred. and fifty 
thousand dollars, which is to be used in 
gathering information which will defeat 
the purposes of the smuggler. It is possible, 
under the law, for an informant to get as 
much as fifty thousand dollars for a single 
tip. There is at least one instance where 
the reward was thirty-four thousand 
dollars. 

Therefore, it must be clear that, if 
business were brisk, the hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars would not last long. 
But instead of drawing upon this fund for 
all rewards, the Treasury Department is 
empowered to pay the tipster 25 per cent. 
of the amount recovered by way of fines, 
duties, and receipts from the sale of the 
goods confiscated. The reward may not 
legally exceed fifty thousand dollars, but 
at the discretion of the Treasury Depart- 
ment it may be more than 25 per cent. of the 
salvage. 

Generally speaking, there are three 
classes of persons from whom the Govern- 
ment gets tips on smugglers. There are 
those who, self-appointed, are smuggler 
sleuths in the interests of their own 
pockets. Some of them are commission 
men, traveling back and forth across the 
Atlantic. Some are free lances of com- 
merece, with no definite affiliations, but 
merely looking for something which they 
can acquire cheaply and dispose of to an 
American house at a huge profit. These 
men are always on the alert. 


Another type of informant aims to rid 
himself of unfair and ruinous competition. 
As we read: 


For example, the legitimate jewelry 
importers have, through their associations, 
declared war upon the smuggler. They 
pay high duties on diamonds and pearls, 
and find it difficult to view without interest 
the importer who sneaks his gems through 
and is able to dispose of them at greatly 
reduced rates because he has not paid duty. 

In this class we may put the foreign 
jewelers themselves, and their employees. 
The European jewel markets are populous 
with spies. If you, for example, buy fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of stuff the chances 
are that the American consul or the agent 
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Xotel IaSalle: 


CHICAGO abate: ts HOTEL 


Festive + Coot 
Unegualled 


THE R@F GARDEN 


A spirit of festivity takes hold of you the mo- 
ment you enter Hotel La Salle Roof Garden. 
The elevator has whisked you to a new coun- 
try. Cool breezes sway the palm trees. Gay 
plumaged birds, bright awnings, bizarre lanterns, 
grotesque totem poles, designed by Norman 
Tolson, give a South Sea Island atmosphere. 


Here you may enjoy refined entertainment— 
partake of unexcelled cuisine—dance to Jack 
Chapman’s famous orchestra. 

Come to Hotel La Salle—at the center of 
everything—when you visit Chicago. Fixed 
prices assure the best of accommodations, 
food and service at very moderate prices. 


Hotel LaSalle 


La Salle at Madison Street, Chicago 
Ernest J. Stevens, President 


Rates for Rooms 


Number of Pric r 
Rooms 1 Person ae rE icreads 
73 $2.50 $4.00 
129 3.00 4.50 
33 4.00 5.50 
141 4.00 6.00 
78 4.50 6.50 
268 5.00 7.00 
146 6.00 8.00 
158 7.00 


1026 Guest Rooms 
Fixed-Price Meals 


Breakfast....50cand 70c 
Luncheon... «+... 6%. 85c 
Dingetac. « siastiaes $1.25 


Sunday Dinner.... 1.50 
Roof Garden 
Special 
Dinner, 6 to 9 p.m. $2.50 


A la carte service 
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of a large retail jeweler in America will 
know it soon after the deal has been closed. 

The third order of informants comprises 
the disgruntled employee, the discharged ~ 
servant, the jealous neighbor. a 

Madam returns from Europe with new 
and magnificent jewels. Her maid goes 
into eestasies and eventually, if not im- 
mediately, madam, by hint or direct state- 
ment, tells the purring maid how cleverly 
she eluded that little matter of paying duty. 

In due time the maid desires better 
wages and is refused. Or madam, in a 
temper, dismisses her. The discharged 
maid ponders the advisability of telling the 
police. The police refer the woman to the 
customs officials, who will call in the special 
agents of the ‘Treasury Department. 
Madam is in for it. 

Or a merchant adds to his stock an as- 
sortment of smuggled goods. He has in 
| his employ a clerk who is receiving two 
| thousand dollars a year and has been 
informed that he need not look for more. 
Here is an actual case involving just such 
an employer and employee. 

This clerk wrote, anonymously, to the 
Treasury Department asking his reward if 
he could Jead its representatives to certain 
facts demonstrating smuggling. In a few 
days he was asked to present himself in 
the offices of the customs inspectors and 
was assured that every word he uttered 
| would be held confidential. 


It turned out on investigation that his 
former employer had cheated the Govern- 
ment out of thousands of dollars, and Mr. 
Davenport tells us: 

Such was the ease against the merchant 
that he eapitulated and agreed to pay 
eighty thousand dollars. Promptly the 
Treasury Department granted the informer 
twenty thousand dollars—ten years’ worth 
of the old salary. 

In one case a particularly patronizing 


The wide world is your play- woman appeared at a country-club affair, 


shortly after a trip to Europe, wearing a 


eround and your car the “magic | stunning gown and a rope of genuine pearls. 


She gave herself such airs with her new 


carpet” that whisks you where. finery that she incurred the additional dis- 


like of a woman who had never loved her, 


A < r ay. 
and when you will. et Like this dress?”’ she would ask. 


“Well, I fetched over three others even 


ECLIPSE MACHINE CO peg rere 


ELMIRA, N.Y Paris and would have cost at least twice 
9 INeo Le as much here in America. And would you 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Ltd., WALKERVILLE, ONT. believe it, 1 just didn’t declare them and 
ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, HOBOKEN, N. J. the customs people never knew the differ- 

ence.”’ 
4 x Within a week the customs people knew 


all about it. An inspector ealled upon the 
lady, who promptly broke down and econ- 
fest. Her betrayer received largely of re- 


THE CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN STARTING MOTOR AND ENGINE 


venge and monetary reward. The un- 
happy woman doesn’t yet know who told 
on. her. 


All this sounds simple enough. One 
might, reading thus far, very easily get 
the impression that our customs inspectors 
|} spend virtually all of their time, between 
ships, waiting for something to turn up— 


=f for some one to tell them that there is 
jj \wa\ 7 * } } 

LH 4 - 3 smuggling going on. 

8 a | Koes . Such an impression would be wholly 


erroneous. ‘The experienced inspector can 
almost smell the smuggler, and it is after 
he has scented the game that his hardest 


“THE MECHANICAL HAND THAT CRANKS YOUR CAR” work begins. He must be diplomatic. 


RO em rere me 


there was a woman who had bought 
‘the els in London. On the way to New 
York something made her believe she was 
being watched. She took the steward into 
her confidence. If he would fetch the 
pearls to her at such and such a hotel, she 
uld give him five hundred dollars. 
_ Her baggage was passed through without 
a struggle. The agents were almost per- 
functory in their examination of her bags 
and trunks. But on the following day, 
when the steward was leaving the ship, he 
was arrested. The pearls were found in 
his possession. A fellow steward had in- 
formed on him. 

And then there is the story of the young 
lawyer who, tiring of a briefless existence 
in Boston, sold all that he had and moved 
to Paris. Later he returned to Boston with 
all the pomp and circumstance of a rich 
Oriental. He confessed to having made about 
fifty thousand dollars for every year he had 
been away. 

It developed that he had established 
himself as a professional smuggler spy. 
In Paris he subsidized jewelers favored by 
Americans. From them and their clerks 
he received frequent advices about large 
purchases made by men and women from 
the States. In his office he kept accurate 
files of the names of rich Americans on 
holiday in Europe. 

Every suspicion he had he passed on to 
the customs inspectors. Sometimes noth- 
ing came of it; at other times he had in- 
formed on would-be smugglers, and out 
of this intelligence he won many rewards. 


Here Mr. Davenport asked the old- 
timer what excuses the smugglers give 
when caught, and was told: 


‘‘Men seldom give any excuses. They 
pay. But with women it is different. 

“*“Madam,’ the inspector says, ‘how 
about this fur coat I find here in your 
baggage? I don’t see it on your declara- 
tion.’ 

““*Of course you don’t,’ she says. ‘That 
is my coat which I took over with me when 
I left New York three months ago. I 
guess a body ean bring back her own 
elothes, can’t she?’ 

‘“*Ves, ma’am; but this label says it 
eomes from Paris, and, besides, we are 
informed that on the twelfth of last month 
you purchased that coat and some jewels, 
none of which I see on your declaration. 
How about it?’ 

“*T never heard such impertinence! 
My husband is a good friend of lots of the 
big men in Washington, and I will tell 
him about this at once, and that means, 
sir, that you will be dismissed; and, 
furthermore—’ 

“Then some of the ladies say that they 
never heard of any such law. And then 
they try to slip us a couple of dollars. 
They don’t see anything criminal in it.” 


(Remember, these — 
are merely aS 
reproductions of 
the real photo- — 
graphs. 
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For the kind of film you’ve always 
hoped for—buy Ansco Speedex Film! 


Vive can’t get back ugly prints, 
if you use Ansco Speedex Film 
and common sense in taking your 
pictures. It’s the one unbeatable 
combination! 


Ansco Film—the perfected film 


Ansco Speedex Film fits all cameras; 
it is foil-wrapped and comes in the 
red box with the yellow band. 


So—now —it’s easy 
to get good pictures 


ANSCO 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


in the red box with the yellow 
band—has a “‘special compensa- 
tion” that widens the range of 
light exposure, at last making it 
possible to get good pictures 
under difficult conditions. 


Whether you shoot at ten in 
the morning or at five in the 
afternoon—whether the day is 
cloudy or bright, you'll get the 
thing you shoot for. 


Use Ansco Film—today—for 
good pictures. 


The famous Ansco 
Ready-Set and Semi-Auto- 
matic cameras are the 
latest improvements in 
photography. Af last pic- 
ture-taking is simplified for 
you. See them now! 
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Study BUSINESS 
in New York City 


—the world’s business center 


The laeaeat place fo study business isin a 
business center. New York City, with its 

* manifold business activities, becomes your 
laboratory when you study at New York 
University. Here. surrounded on all sides 


by a 


assumes a deeper meaning. 2 


Business executives are aware of the short- 
age of highly trained assistants. They are 
demanding that the young men who start 
in their offices shall have a training and a 
practical knowledge of business problems. 


The School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance 


does 


that in three or four years’ time they 
will be prepared to assume managerial 
positions. But it does teach them straight 
thinking. It does give them a working 
knowledge of the elements of modern 
business, 


COURSES 


The school offers courses in 


Accounting Journalism 


Advertising Management whence, 
Banking and Finance 
Trade and Transportation for prey 
and in every other phase of business. The 
basic 


business routine are taught. 


Graduates of accredited high schools are 
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business atmosphere, your training 


of New York University 


not offer students the expectation 


accepted as regular students. A limited perch. 


number of men and women with successful 
business experience are accepted as special 
students. All students, however, must meet 
the University’s requirements of mental and 
personal fitness. Registration for the fall 
term begins September 14th. The School 


opens 


complete information address The Registrar 


New 


Square, New York City. 


The ten schools of New York University nearer the ground t 
At University Heights: 

College of Art and School of Educati 

Eee Seip ‘ 4 ation « aa " 

; Pure Sc lence p Washington Square and ge hi t 

School of Engineering College upon him 
At 25th Street and First Graduate School : : ¢ 
Avenue? School of Retailing tinguish one 

Medical School At go Trinity Place: 
At Washington Square: Graduate School of 

School of Com- Business Adminis 

merce tration 


September 22d. For bulletin and 


York University. ror Washington 


to take 


| took up 
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HEN j in Africa, if a leopard @eaally 
leans unexpectedly against your 
‘shoulder, do not delay by. trying moral 
suasion, - bu grasp. your trusty soup-pot 
by its handle and swing its contents into 
your “unwelcome visitor’ s face, and he will 
depart from that locality without any final 
“words of farewell” beyond a snarl, or per- 
; haps merely with an unpleasant look. 
Leopards do not’ move in high circles of 
society in Africa, as they do in more settled 
countries, where they receive visitors in 
the zoo, from behind .ornamental bars, 
every day, Sunday included. 
having food seryed to them, in Africa, they 
enter heartily into the business of getting 
it for themselves, and, in so doing, often 
interfere seriously with the pleasure and 
convenience of other dwellers in the vicinity. 
Mr. A. Blayney Percival, late of the 
Kenya Colony Game Department, tells 
in his ‘‘Game Ranger’s Notebook” (George 
H. Doran Company) of the many ways 
leopards ean interfere with any one’s daily 
routine and how to take it all amiably: 


Instead of 


Leopards are found everywhere through- 
out the country, save on the open plains. 

Despite their plenty, comparatively few 
are killed by sportsmen. 
light the odds are that all vouchsafed you 
is a momentary glimpse of the beast in the 
act of dropping from the bough on which 
he has been sunning himself. 
lie out on the limb of some great tree, 
while enjoying the warmth, 
may keep a sharp lookout for danger or 
i underneath. 
frequently seen a leopard drop thus from 
problems and principles of daily a tree. but never once have I caught a 
thanks to the unfailing dis- 


If seen by day- 


He loves to 


second view 
crimination with which 
A limb above scrub or long grass, 
through which he may slink away 
is invariably selected. 
leopards are as much at home in trees as 
on the ground, ascending trunks that would 
seem impossible for'any thing but a monkey. 
A few days after my arrival the leopards 
were making such 
which grew to within 1 4 
of the house, that I was tempted to go after 
them, accompanied by a native gun-bearer, 
and a big’ fox-terrier, 
by my predecessor. 
close together, 
which entirely shuts out the sunlight, ; 
as is usual in such forests, 
eally no undergrowth. 
as possible, 
and had not gone far when the 


Wonderful climbers, 


whieh had been left 
mr 
The trees grew 


Moving as quietly 
through the t 
dog began 
the proeeedings. 
Suddenly 


New York University | | a big tree. 


dashing ahead, 
branches of 


Senoaler nw bors. He stood for a moment looking up, 
urned away a huge leopard dropt 

I could dis- 
and had the 


fired the instant 
from the other, 
luck to hit the right beast in the “‘mix up,” 
whereupon the leopard made off. 
ple of more shots failed to stop him, so we } 
the blood-spoor and followed it, 


“ABOUT MEETIN G LEOPARDS 


eventually losing all trace. Tho the ter- 
rier’s wounds appeared insignificant when 
examined at the time, and I attended to 
them as soon as I returned, his throat—in 
which he had been bitten—and his head 
swelled up a great size within two hours, 
and before long he died, 


Twice afterwards in this forest Mr. 
Percival says he came upon leopards and 
either time when without weapon more 
formidable than a butterfly net: 


On one of these occasions a female, 
with two nearly full-grown cubs, got up 
almost at my feet. The cubs vanished 
promptly, but the mother only went a few 
steps before she turned, to stand growling 
and snarling till her progeny were well out 
of sight. It was a great relief when she 
followed them. I retired in the opposite 
direction, hoping we might meet again 
under auspices more favorable to myself. 
I began to think the leopards kept an eye 
on my doings, and knew whether I was 
seeking butterflies or themselves. Certain 
it is that often as I, rifle in hand- crept 
through that forest, I never got a glimpse 
of one after the day when the fox terrier 
was killed. 

The leopard’s tastes are catholic; he lives 
on whatever the district of his choice may 
provide, from buck to domestic poultry. In 
the Shimoni district his food consists chiefly 
of pig and monkey, both of which are plen- 
tiful. The former is the favorite prey, and 
the preference of the leopard for pork is 
about the only good mark that can be given 
him, pigs being exceedingly mischievous 
in the cultivated areas. In the Lorian 
Swamp the leopard feeds largely on the 
guinea fowl, which literally swarm in that 
region; they also kill the smaller kinds of 
buck, such as dikdik. Elsewhere, and out- 
side the forests, palla are the commonest 
article of leopard diet. 

He has a curious habit, which is quite 
in harmony with the eunning for which he 
is famed. Where his kind is common it is 
not unusual to see the ecareass of some 
small buek wedged into the forked branch 
of a tree or hung by the horns, thirty or 
even forty feet from the ground. The 
remains of palla are most frequently seen 
in such a situation. The habit is easily 
understood, and reflects credit on the fore- 
thought of the beast who thus bestows his 
meat in safety. Were he to leave the 
remains of his dinner on the ground it 
would inevitably be stolen by hyena or 
jackal within a few hours The puzzle is 
how such an animal as the leopard ean 
haul a palla ram, which weighs as much as 
he does himself, up into a tree. My own 
belief is that when a heavy careass has 
thus to be dealt with, leopards help each 
»yther. 


Mr. Percival says that in the forests 
monkeys furnish a large proportion of the 
leopard’s diet. and, by consequence, the 
whole four-handed tribe hate and fear the 
beast. In faet, he remarks: 


The sight of a skin is enough to drive 
most tame monkeys nearly mad. At the 
same time, and rather inconsistently, 


; 


. 


a 

‘monkeys display keen interest in the move- 
ments of their enemy, and as he travels 
through the forest will follow along the 
tree-tops chattering and swearing at him. 
I was one day attracted by the tremendous 
noise made by a troop of baboons. Ap- 
proaching, I found that the greater number 
had retired to the top of a rocky cliff, while 
the old males remained in the trees near 
the foot, barking furiously. I got the 
glasses on them and presently discovered 
that they were scolding a leopard which 
stood over a kill below the trees. Now and 
again a baboon descended as if to attack, 
when the leopard would make a dash at 
him, a demonstration that provoked a still 
more furious outburst of barking. His at- 
tention being thus frequently distracted, 
I tried to stalk him, but in spite of the 
assistance unconsciously rendered by the 
baboons, he saw me too soon and made his 
escape among the rocks. The kill ex- 
plained the rage of the troop; it was a half- 
grown baboon. 

Down in the low country, near Makindu, 
I once saw some Patas monkeys following 
a leopard through the open thorn bush. 
The trees were too far apart for them to 
stay aloft in their pursuit, and they ran 
from one to the other after him. With 
two other guns, I joined in the chase. We 
failed to get the leopard, but caught one 
of the monkeys, fairly running him down 
between tree and tree. Each time he went 
up we sent a boy after him, and formed 
a wide circle round; then, as he bolted, we 
gave chase. I eventually caught the little 
creature, throwing myself off my mule al- 
most on top of him. He was quite young 
and grew into a delightful pet. The Patas 
is far and away the gentlest and most 
amenable of the East African monkeys. 
But [I wander from the leopard. 

Wary tho he is, the beast sometimes 
displays singular fearlessness. Once, while 
returning from the Lorain, two days’ 
march up the river, we heard elephants in 
the bush, and the sounds told that the herd 
consisted of cows and calves. There was, 
however, the chance that a bull might be 
among them, so telling the safari to go on 
for about an hour and halt, Macau and 
I went after the elephants. We found that 
they were moving slowly down the river, 
and as this meant down wind, we could 
not approach from the rear. We got over 
the difficulty by making a detour which 
brought us in front of the herd, and waited 
for them to come up. In due time they 
appeared: four or five cows, some half- 
grown calves, and two tiny calves a few 
weeks old. They stopt soon after coming 
into view, and collected round a thick 
patch of bush to settle down for.a midday 
rest. There was no bull, but the sight was 
so interesting, I made my way carefully to 
within twenty paces or so, and sat down to 
watch. 

Presently Macau, whom I had loft be- 
hind, made a really fine stalk. I had no 
idea he was anywhere near me till I felt 
his hand on my arm. Turning, I saw that 
he pointed in the direction whence the 
herd had come, and I was prepared for 
another elephant. But the object to which 
he wanted to draw my attention was a 
most beautiful leopard, only some twenty 
yards away. I was completely taken 
aback; there he sat upright on his haunches, 
watching me with the same intentness 
I had been bestowing on the elephants. 
We looked at him, and he looked at us— 
what he was thinking of, I can’t say. I 
was thinking that if one dared fire, the 
bullet should be put into the black collar 
across the upper part of his chest. I did not 
fire; a shot would have caused a stampede 
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At Last an Iodine Tooth Paste! 


For 40 years iodine has been the constant ally of prac 
tically every Dentist in the world. 


Naturally, manufacturers have tried many times to in- 
corporate this wonderful curative agent in a tooth paste, 
but never—until IODENT—with complete success. 


Dr. Lautmann, of Detroit, finally succeeded in overcoming 
the great difficulty—dis- 
guising the taste of the 
iodine without destroying 
its effect. IODENT is white 
in color and delightful 
to use. 


TO DOCTORS 
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Where the services of a 
dentist are not actually 
required, the twice daily use 
of IODENT usually stops 
bleeding gums within two or 
three weeks, thus preventing 
pyorrhea and other serious 
mouth troubles. 


Buy No. 2 for teeth hard to 
whiten, or No. 1 for teeth 
easy to whiten. 
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THE IODENT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Treacherous germs 


of blood-poisoning 


-—Zonite kills them outright 


N the summertime the dreaded 

scourge of infection Creeps on its 
victims unawares. The camper or 
vacationist naturally must have his 
share of cuts, burns and insect bites. 
Broken bottles and clamshells infest 
even the nicest bathing beaches. 
Barbed wire and fish-hooks and 
poison ivy are always with 
us. Mosquito-bites and 
sunburn, too, are danger- 
ous sources of infection. 
Tennis, rowing and hik- 
ing cause blisters which 
may have extremely seri- 
ous consequences. 


i uaty nails, broken 
bottles and clam- 
shells bring: grave 
possibilities of in 
fection, 
But you need not carry a whole medicine 
chest full of special preparations for all 
these purposes. The same 
bottle of Zonitewhich prevents 
infection from knife-cut or 
gun-wound will soothe your 
sunburn and insect-bites or, 
as a mouthwash, will prevent 
colds and more serious dis- 
eases of throat, nose or gums, 


Insect bites es- 
pecially when 
scratched by chil 
dren’s finger-nails, 
should be carefully 
treated with Zonite. 


Best of all, Zonite is absolute-. 
ly non-poisonous. ‘Though 
Jar more powerful than any 
dilution of carbolic acid that can be ap- 
plied to the body, Zonite is safe in the 
hands of a child. Full directions with 

7 every package. Zonite Prod- 
ucts Company, Postum Build- 
Ye) ino, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York, N: Y-. 


At your druggist’s in 
bottles — 50c and $1 
Slightly higher in Canada 


Sunburn can be 
made bearable with 


Zonite, and infec 
tion prevented 


If your druggist does 
not have Zonite, we 
willsend youa bottle 
postpaid, on receipt 
of 50c. 
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Tee nite Products Company. Postum Building 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y i 
Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or i 
j booklets checked below. 
| OO Use of Antiseptics in the Home 
Nursery and the Baby 
j (J Feminine Hygiene 
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BEASTS, BIRDS AND ‘TREES 


Continued 


of the elephants, and they might have 
come right over us, so we and the leopard 
sat there gazing at each other. After a few 
moments he rose calmly, and, without the 
least hurry or concern, disappeared into 
the bush. The whole proceeding was so 
utterly unlike the usual conduct of his 
kind, I did not know what to make of it. 
Nor do I now. I ean only conclude that 
he did not know there was a white man on 
the spot, and held the black one in con- 
tempt. 


In East Kerice Mr. Poretvatis says, “More 
people are killed by leopards than by lions,” 
and the leopard usually preys on the weak- 
est—the women and children. His cun- 
ning increases as he takes to man-killing. 
There. was a notorious man-eater in the 
Rumuruti district, but there was reason 
later to think he was cured of this small 
failing: 


This leopard killed quite a number of 
people and terrorized the whole neigh- 
borhood. His last exploit was to attack 
a man as he sat cooking soup. Stealing 
close up behind, he rushed in and seized 
his victim in the act of taking the pot off 
the fire. With great readiness of resource, 
the man threw the boiling contents of the 
vessel over his shoulder, and tho his own 
back was badly sealded the leopard received 
his share, and left. Next day a sports- 
man who was shooting in the district or- 
ganized a hunt, all available guns, including 
the local police, turning out, and after 
a drive along the banks of the river, shots 
and shouting from the police guarding the 
wings of the beat announced that the 
quarry had broken out and gone back into 
the bush behind the beaters, It was re- 
ported that he was wounded, but careful 
search failed to bring to light any trace of 
blood-spoor, and probably the wounds 
seen were the red sealds. Never again 
was anything heard of that man-killer. It 
was concluded that the boiling soup or the 
hustling, or both, had cured him of his 
taste for human prey. 

A curious ease of unprovoked attack 
by a leopard happened at Voi some years 
The late Mr, R. Humphreys was 
the victim, and the scene of the encounter 
was the dak-bungalow. Humphreys told 
me that he had come out of the ighted room 


ago. 


into the dark veranda. His eyes unac- 
customed to the gloom, he was able just 
to see a something spring at him, and, 


he seized and fell 
shouting to his servant to 
his revolver as he did He held 


on, lying upon the leopard until the pistol 


thrusting out his hands, 
on top of it, 


bring so. 


was put into his hand, when he shot it. 
Humphreys was a heavy and powerful 
man and his theory was that, falling as he 
did on top of the beast, a small one, his 


weight broke its baek; 
hindquarters were 


thus, of course, the 

paralyzed. 

A good many young leopards are reared 
pets, but their 


grow, 


treache 
and almost 
dangerous, if they 
death 


as rous nature 
all end 
do not 
banish- 
their uneonquerable passion for 
One of the few full- 
grown leopards that remained  trust- 
worthy, but only in a limited degree, was 
owned by a trader on the coast. He had 
been taken very young, and when I saw 
him was about two years old—a beautiful 
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Unrivalled for smooth 
writing qualities— pro- 
viding pencil luxury 
and pencil economy in 
the highest degree. 
10¢ each 
$1.20 per doz. 
Ask for VENUS B— 


a soft pencil for general 
Use. 


At your dealers or write us direct 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
223 Fifth Ave. New York 


VENUS—The largest selling 
Quality Pencil in the world 


17 black—3 copying degrees 


The Writers Sec- 


AUTHOR retarial Service- BOOKS 


MS. accurately typed, illustrated, copyrighted, placed 
with publishers. Books privately printed. Superior 


work. Cc. H. COCHRANE, Titusville, Pa. 


SELL INDIVIDUALIZED 
BUSINESS XMAS CARDS 


WANTED- immediately in every community, a man 
to close orders for individualized Greeting Cards. 
Will have dealers assistance. Our Made-to-Order line 


offers profitable work and repeat orders to salesmen 
qualified to call on business executives. 
portfolio and convincing facts 
Whole or part time. 


Turner & Porter, Inc., 


We furnish 
for easy selling. 
Write for details today. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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What Is Proper? 


Or should I do that? 
( oe rve "good form * social con- 
d . G. Wells, the great historian, says 


ent , withou it etiquette.’ 


Biue ‘Bot 


“ETIQU ETTE 


eof Social Us: 


In Soc iety 13th Ir | sie 
In Politics Edition At Ho 
By EMILY POST (Mrs. Price Post) 

[he author, the daughter of the late Bruce 
Price, one of the founders of Tuxedo Park, is 
a prominent figure in society and what she says 
of social customs may be accepted as authori- 
tative. The New York Tribune declares that 

not since Mrs. Sherwood sponsored her book on 
etiquette some fifty years ago has any one so 
obviously well equipped appeared as authority 


on the subject.’ 
Illustrated with priz 
similes of social forms. 630 pages. 
in size, Cloth $4, nel; flexible leather, gold-edge 
paper, $7.50, net; postage, 18c. extra. ; 
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creature, and perfectly reliable with his 
owner. Strangers, however, did wisely 
- not to trust him. He was a confirmed dog- 
slayer, but under the special cireumstances 
this was a merit rather than a drawback, 
the only dogs in the district being mangy, 
half-starved pariahs in the Indian bazaar, 
of which there were vastly too many. This 
leopard’s career as a pet came to an end in 
a curious way, and from no fault of his own. 
His owner used to fasten him up every 
night in the back regions of the house the 
last thing before he went to bed. One 
night, after he had chained the [beast as 
usual, he was awakened by some animal 
moving about his room; concluding at once 
that his pet had slipped his collar he jumped 
out of bed and caught up a heavy kiboko 
(rhinoceros-hide whip). A leopard may be 
dependable by day, but all the savage in- 
stincts are alert by night, and X knew that 
safety lay in drastic measures. Wherefore 
he gript the kiboko, thrashed the beast 
thoroughly, driving it from his room and 
through the house to the back. Then, 
having given the leopard a severe lesson, 
he laid aside the whip and went to fasten 
him up again. To his utter amazement he 
found his own pet safely chained! He re- 
alized then that he had been flogging a 
wild leopard. 

The Ferguson- built factory of The w. L. 
Marble Chair Company, Bedford, Ohio. 
Immediately after letting the contract for 


HOW THE BOA MISSED HIS CHICKEN this fine plant to Ferguson, Mr. A. D. 


ae e Pettibone, President, left for Europe. When 
DINNER ; he returned, the factory had been com- 


VER since Eve listened too intently 
to what the serpent had to say, man 
has regarded this wily adviser as his 
natural enemy, and the very thought of a 
boa-eonstrictor fills many with a cold chill 
of terror. He is considered the master of 
hypnotie powers. which he uses as his evil 
nature dictates upon the terrorized victims, 
but at last the tale is told of one enormous 
boa-constrictor who met more than his 
match in a humble barnyard fowl, a mere 
hen named Iphigenia, thus suggesting 
strongly the reason of its entry into the 
serpent’s ecage—Iphigenia, the one to be 
sacrificed. But, strange to relate, such 
was not the sequel, as Ruth Rose, historian 
to the Beebe expeditions, tells in The 
Pictorial Review (New York): 

Prince was responsible for it all. He 
stood in the door of the bungalow one 
afternoon, large brown eyes fixt on his 
master’s face, with the anxious concen- 
tration of those who find the barrier of 
language insurmountable. 

This sounds like a dog story, but Prince, 
despite his name and expressive eyes, was 
not a faithful canine; he was, and is, an 


Akawai Indian, employed to hunt, in the 
jungles of British Guiana, such beasts as 
will supply the members of the Tropical 


Research Station with suitable food.. What 
he brings in is not always a recognized 
form of nourishment according to the stand- 
ards of less isolated communities, but the 
prejudice born of habit is easily overcome, 
and we feast on monkey meat with never a 
cannibalistic qualm, and find stewed 
parrot or roast armadillo as palatable as 
turkey or mutton. 

On this particular day Prince was rather 
shamefaced. He brought us nothing to 
eat but one small tinamou, a partridge- 
like jungle bird that would make scarcely 
a mouthful apiece for eight hungry and 
hardworking zoologists. Its pitiful in- 
adequacy was so apparent that its slayer 
realized something must be done to save 


bleted and equipment installed, 
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his reputation as a good provider; so, 
squirming under the reproachful looks 
that were leveled at him across microscopes 
and paint-boxes, he murmured placatingly, 
“Big camoodie in my field.”’ 

If his object was to divert our minds 
from food, he was completely successful. 
All work was abandoned and we crowded 
round him to gather details. With 
Prince’s scanty English vocabulary and 
our even smaller store of Akawai, eked 
out with many gestures and expressive 
erunts, we managed to learn that a very 
large boa (‘‘How big, Prince?” ‘Big, 
big!’’) had been lying in the same place 
for two days, and that since he had 
chosen the center of his cassava-field for 
his repose, agriculture had completely 
lost its charm for Prince. : 

Two days without moving implied that 
the reptile had eaten recently. The boa- 
constrictor has never adopted the Fletch- 
erizing principle, and, having swallowed 
six weeks’ nourishment in one complete 
piece, he wisely lies quiet and meditates for 
a space, unwilling or unable to indulge in 
athletic pursuits. So we felt sure that next 
day we should find this particular ca- 
moodie in the spot where Prince had 
gladly left him. In any ease the brief 
tropic dusk was already upon us, and even 
the most ardent collector has no great 
craving to hunt large boas after dark. 

Next morning we made an early start. 
Our enthusiasm for the quest may seem 
inexplicable, but it is a matter of taste, 
and we were vastly inspired by the prospect 
of capturing another interesting specimen, 
thus fulfilling a part of the mission for which 
the station is supported by the New York 
Zoological Society. 

Our small and erratic motor-boat could 
not accommodate the whole staff, so we 
drew lots for the lucky four. Green-eyed, 
the rest of the party watched our depar- 
ture, and, heartlessly pleased at our good 
fortune, the director of the station, his 
assistant, the artist, and myself set forth 
““top-side Mazaruni’’ in search of the hut 
that belonged to the Indian that planted 
the cassava that sheltered the serpent. 

Our destination was probably not more 
than ten miles from Kartabo Point, where 
the station is located. The landing is at 
one of he few rocky places on these shores, 
a narrow path trodden into mud by the 
bare feet that pick their way between the 
stones to the water’s edge. The village 
consists of half a dozen thatched roofs, 
wall-less huts that are the ultimate word in 
simplicity. 

While we unloaded nets, cameras, and 
guns we were surrounded by naked brown 
ehildren and distrustful 
Prince was expecting us, and we set off 
at once to the cassava-field, escorted by the 
entire population, who were one and all 
convulsed with mirth. 

So far as those Indians went we were the 
comedy hit of the season. 


mangy, dogs. 


Prince took us 
havine been involved in 
our inexplicable activities for months, but 
to his family and neighbors our looks, our 
purpose in coming, in fact, our 
existenee, were too funny for words. 


more seriously, 


very 
We 
had heard of a giant camoodie, and instead 
of being thankful that he was far away, 
we had actually hurried to the 
anxious to get to close quarters with the 
creature. Of course we were mad, and it 
was all extremely comic. 

For half a mile we followed Prince along 
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alist, a forceful and skilful public speaker, one 
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business and social life, write for 
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a narrow trail through thick jungle, where, — 


now that the sun was high, there, were few 
sounds. . Now and then the whiplike call 
of a gold-bird cut the drowsy stillness, 
which was also broken by the giggles of our 
attendant gallery. We skirted a ravine, 
erossed it on a huge felled tree, and 
emerged into a hillside clearing where the 
laring sunlight smote us a dazzling blow. 
Hallas up the hill an advance guard, an 


ndian clad in a searlet loin-cloth, mounted 


a great stump and beckoned us on. 


A large tree lay across our path, more. 
than waist-high from the ground, and on. 
it shimmering coils were piled, gleaming 


with shades of rusty red and marked in 


sharp contrasts of black and white. . It: 


was my first sight of a really big snake 
at large, and at the moment I estimated 
his length to be somewhere in the neigh- 


borhood of forty feet. We laid down our 


impedimenta. 
The Indians realized for the first time 


that an unarmed advance upon the rep-, 


tile was contemplated, and we had no 
need to ask for elbow-room. 


Front seats were at no premium for that 
audience, says Miss Rose; the last row in 
the baleony was good enough for them, and 
they retired there modestly and con- 
tentedly, mirthful no longer, for this was 
madness even beyond laughter. She 
proceeds: 


Holding at arm’s length before us the 
heavy seine with which we were accus- 
tomed to make fish-hauls, we advanced 
stealthily in open formation. We hoped 
the snake was sleeping, but how can one 
tell? A snake has no eyelids to lower in 
token of his drowsiness; he merely with- 
draws his consciousness from external 
things and sleeps or ponders. 

When we were about five feet away, a 
great flat head, whose bulging jaws formed 
a triangle, lifted slightly from the mass of 
coils. The boa was not asleep, and re- 
garded us untroubled. It must have been 
a good many years since he had been 
seriously worried by the chance of an 
attack. Zoological collectors were outside 
the range of his experience, and since 
attaining his present size all other animals 
had eagerly respected his wish for solitude 
and privacy. But at length the idea 
dawned upon him that all was not well, 
that this intrusion was actually directed 
at him. 

There was a rending hiss, as tho some 
one had pulled the emergency cord, and 
the huge head lunged forward with a 
driving power behind it that would have 
bowled over a man if it had struck straight. 
We gave a grateful thought to the tough- 
ness and flexibility of the seine as the 
attack fell harmlessly within its meshes, 
affording us a splendid view of the snake’s 
dental equipment and width of gape. For 
a moment his head swung from side to side, 
as tho he summed up the forces arrayed 
against him, and then the bulky coils 
began to shift as he commenced his un- 
hurried, dignified retreat. All round the 
felled tree was a tangle of underbrush; 
once in that and a capture would have been 
a doubtful and unpleasant affair. 

Maddened by the thought of losing 
such a fine specimen, the director forgot 
precautions, net and all. Dropping his 
end of the seine, he grasped wildly at the 
sliding heap before him, and got the reptile 
by the tail, which is not the choice position 
for handling a boa. His assistant nobly 
followed suit and obtained a more scientific 
hold just behind the jaws, and as the whole 
mass slithered off the tree, the artist and I 
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_east ourselves upon the humping, thrashing 


coils between head and tail. I can remem- 
ber hoping very ardently that the gentle- 
man with the head-hold would not lose his 
grip. 

After the lapse of an extremely active 
ten minutes the snake’s head was tied in 
a cloth bag which we had thoughtfully 
brought with us. We paused long enough 
to take photographs of our triumphant 
group, and then started riverward in single 
file, each with a portion of snake draped 
over the right shoulder. It looked like a 
tropical version of bringing in the Yule 
log, or the local fire company bringing 
in the hose. 

We were so pleased with ourselves that 
the return trip did not seem long, tho our 
captive was no light burden. 

The serpent was installed in a neat 
bungalow of his own, made of a large 
wooden box faced with stout wire and 
placed in the compound near the row of 
tents which were our bedrooms. Not far 
away was the little bird-house perched 
on a pole, the residence of Mishkin, our 
well-beloved pet monkey. He persisted 
in pantomimie schrecklichkeit-until, fearing 
that his facial muscles would be perma- 
nently injured by the strain to which they 
were subjected, we turned the open front of 
the snake’s cage at such an angle that 
Mishkin was no longer affronted by the 
sight of the arch-enemy of his people. 


Now comes the real story, or, as Miss 
Rose puts it: 


Here at last the dove enters. One day 
the director asked, ‘‘Has that boa had 
anything to eat?’ This was the question 
I had been dreading, for one of my duties 
was to feed the live creatures that we had 
as specimens and pets, and I knew that a 
boa would not think of eating anything 
that he had not killed himself. It is the 
kosher law of the race, and while I knew 
that it must be complied with if we hoped 
to get the snake to the Bronx Zoo alive, I 
shrank from the 


thought of casting any 
living thing to this dreadful fate. Sueh 


illogical sertimentality in a would-be 
zoologist was sure to be unfavorably 
received, so I merely answered that so 
far as I knew, the boa had broken neither 
bread nor bones since becoming our guest. 

‘“Then,’’ said the director, ‘‘suppose 
you run over to Hope’s and buy a chicken?” 
And as I walked, not ran, drearily on my 
heartless errand, he ealled after me, 
‘Look them over and pick out the right 
size.” 


Only from a jungle laboratory would 
one go on such a mission—shopping for a 
chicken to fit a boa-constrictor. Un- 


willingly I went to Hope, 
fact, our only neighbor, a gentleman of 
such mixed parentage that a word was 
designate his race, so that he 
and the rest of the half-, quarter-, and third- 
breeds who live in the interior 
bovianders.”’ 


our nearest, in 


coined to 


are loeally 


known as ° 


Hope and his family of unfathomed 
ramifications and degrees of relationship 
have a sort of dwelling not far from our 


camp. It is a shaky hut patched together 
duteh bricks. 
I negotiated for the 
hoping that I had 
Hens have 
deserving’ 


adject 


from old I 
form-fitting chicken, 
a good eye for dimen- 
always seemed to me 
than any other animal of 
dumb,’’ and the only time 


s1on 
more 


the lve 
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by, nt avoided tho eh. 
oh scene of slaughter, but ever 
anon I was troubled by remorseful 


slowly, relentlessly, horribly approached. 

Memories of Kaa and the Bandar-Log 
added the ghastliness of mesmerization 

to the imaginary torture-chamber, and by 
evening I was thoroughly unnerved. 

Not so Iphigenia. 

On my way to bed, armed with a 
flashlight, I cast a terrified glance into 
the snake’s den, and beheld her sleep- 
ing, head instinctively turned toward a 
seraggy, wholly inadequate wing. Back 
in the lurking shadows was a dim mass of 
loops and coils, motionless, portentous, 
awe-inspiring—at least to me. It seemed 
incredible that Iphigenia could sleep in 
such a presence. Perhaps she was only 
feigning unconsciousness, or perhaps she 
was already hypnotized. Even if her 
sleep were natural, it was a fearful situa- 
tion. Several times I woke to the silence 
of the jungle night, a silence made up of 
a thousand sounds, and listened, unwilling 
yet fascinated, for any noise that should 
presage the consummation of the sacrifice. 


But in the morning the situation was 
still in suspense, and we read on: 


The serpent had not moved and the 
victim was strolling about the small quar- 
ters, pecking briskly at stray bits of dirt 
and splinters with an unconcern that was 
truly sublime, whether it was real or 
feigned. Evidently the snake was not yet 
ahungered, but his prospective meal must 
be kept in good condition. Feeling rather 
like the witch in ‘‘ Hansel und Gretel,” I 
strewed corn in the cage, and Iphigenia 
fell to with a will, displaying either an 
admirable bravado or a pitiable ignorance. 
My anti-hen propensities inclined me to 
the latter explanation of her behavior. 

We were worried over the situation, 
but gradually the wind of our sympathies 
shifted, until from anticipatory grief over 
the dove’s long-delayed demise it blew 
strongly from the quarter of concern for 
the serpent. I continued to feed Iphi- 
genia in the cage and, like Daniel in an- 
other sort of den, no manner of hurt was 
found upon her. Indeed, she apparently 
assumed that the entire arrangement had 
been conceived for her especial benefit 
and well-being. Even when the snake 
became more active, her poise was not 
shaken for a moment. One day I saw 
the reptile uncoil and start to move slowly 
round the confines of the box, which was 
so small for his proportions that he formed 
an endless chain, two loops wide, all 
round the sides. 


| 
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It was no morning at all to take the trolley. He wanted to drive in. 
But his car was in the shop—its engine torn down, waiting for new 
parts. All because he had never cared much what kind of oil went into 
his crank-case. Thousands of motorists, every day, get bills for repairs 
because they don’t appreciate the importance of good oil. The serap 
heaps of America are cluttered with engines which were ruined by 
poor lubrication—most often due to indifference. 


4 Re is why pure Pennsylvania oil is so good! Nature formed Penn- 
sylvania crude of different materials—gave it greater resistance to 
heat, wear and dilution—made it so wonderfully good that oil refined 
from it gives 1000 miles of super-lubrication without draining the crank- 
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with the oil you use. Why not play it safe? Get pure Pennsylvania oil. 


Pennsylvania is not the name of a brand, but of a superior grade (or 
kind) of oil found only in the Appalachian Field-(Western New York, 
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produce, refine and market it have created the emblem shown below. 
Find the man near you who displays this emblem. It is your guarantee 
that the oil he sells is roo% pure Pennsylvania oil. Then, drain your 
crank-case. Fill up with pure Pennsylvania. And listen to your motor 
purr for a thousand of the sweetest miles you've ever driven. 
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brication,” worth money to every oil user. 
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Another motorist who thousht 
that any oil was good enough 


Be absolutely sure—know that your motor is prop- 
erly lubricated! There are 1000 miles of super-lu- 
brication in every filling of pure Pennsylvania oil— 
| which oil men call “the highest grade oil in the world” 
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Express Co.’s Financial, Commercial 
and Travel organization is back of these 
Cheques. Their Safe and Serviceable 
qualities have been perfected through 
33 years of persistent effort in the 
interest of travelers, through the de- 
velopment of the American Express 
international chain of offices around 
the world and through the personal 
service of its representatives in 26,700 
Express Offices in this country. 


More than anything else, for a happy 
vacation, you need Safe and Service- 
able money—that kind of money 
that crooks have no use for—and that, 
if lost or stolen (uncountersigned), 
entitle you to a full refund—money 
that is spendable anywhere, acceptable 
everywhere— 


Money that is better than cash every- 
where you go because of the helpful 
personal service it extends to everyone 
who carries it. 


Carry American Express Travelers’ 
Cheques on your vacation this Summer 
and compare the pleasant feeling of 
security you will have with the days 
when you worried about the safety 
of your loose money. 


They come in $10, $20, $50 and $100 cheques, 


bound in a berate handy wallet. Ask your 
banker about them. They cost 75c per $100. 
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Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations 
on itineraries; or plan your cruise or tour 
rrough American Express Travel Department. 
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Iphigenia stood in the clear space in 
the middle, a reflective eye cocked at 
this innovation; having considered the 
matter with that cool judgment for which 
she later became famous, she stept calmly 
aboard and was borne deliberately and 
majestically round and round on a sort 
of slowed-down scenic railway. She rode 
sideways, of course, yielding gracefully to 
the easy motion of her steed, and I am 
sure she thought all this had been arranged 
with the idea of giving her some healthful 
exercise. Her sharp claws probably acted 
as spurs to the snake as well as clamps for 
her, for his speed was noticeably increased 
and his promenade much prolonged. This 


became Iphigenia’ s favorite sport, and she 
“spent much time in surveying with evident 


relish the somewhat limited panorama that 
passed before her, when the snake saw 
fit to indulge her fondness for a little ride. 
Of course such an unnatural state of 
affairs could not last. The climax was 
bound to come, and as the serpent’s 
memories of his last meal grew dim, an- 
ticipations of the next one began to take 
their place. Came a day when the inci- 
dental music for the scene should have 
been of the most shivery, when the cold 
eye of the great snake lif upon the plump 
form of his cage-mate, and for the first time 
he saw in her the makings of a meal. 
Slowly the huge flat head lifted, slowly 
it stretched out, angling toward the spot 


where Iphigenia stood, magnificently in- 
trepid, giving not an inch before the 
menace of this deliberate advance. The 


audience waited breathless for the hero- 
ine to be cut off in the flower of her youth, 
when the snake paused within easy striking 
distance; as tho to make eertain of his 
prey’s identity and position, the sensitive, 
tactile tongue flickered delicately toward 
Iphigenia, almost touching her. And she, 
with perfectly magnificent presence of 
mind, bit it! 

It may have been sheer valor; on the 
other hand, perhaps she thought it was a 
worm. In any ease the serpent was utterly 
cowed and his spirit broken forever. He 
huddled, cringing, in the farthest corner, 
and never again ventured forth so long as 
the hen with the heart of oak was on the 
premises. Our pent-up excitement broke 
forth in a loud cheer, and we sang 
‘“Chieckens Never, Never, Never Shall Be 
Slaves” in honor of our gallant fowl. 


There was now no doubt as to who ruled 


the roost. For, as Miss Rose relates: 


The snake would still resent a human 
spectator of his humiliated estate by a 
prolonged and venomous but Iphi- 
genia ignored this boorishness as one who 
with a shrug the aceustomed 
eccentricities of a relative. Meanwhile she 


hiss, 


dismisses 


grew larger, and when it was discovered 
that she now made it her habit to roost 
each night on her intimidated fellow lodger, 
the director called a halt. I think his 
reptilophile sympathies were outraged by 
this final indignity. 

‘You must take that hen out of the 
eage,’’ quoth he one day. ‘She is going 
to hurt that poor snake.” 

So I opened the door, keeping a wary 
eye on the serpent’s movements, and 


ber 
grasp 
Not 


snake’s cage as 


spoke softly to Iphigenia, requesting 
forth. But did she eagerly 
the opportunity to lead a larger life? 
at all. She regarded the 


to come 
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Here’s a rare autumn vacation—take it 
while the children are in schoo] —return home 
for Christmas holidays if you wish. 

Scented tropic nights—white moonlight 
magic—languorous trade-winds. Moonlight 
swims in warm, lazy surf—motor rides along 
bosky trails. Beach parties—dancing—croon- 
ing steel guitars, ukuleles, Hawaiian voices 
blending across the water from outrigger 
canoes. 

Book through your nearest railway, steam- 
ship or travel agency direct to Honolulu. 
Enjoy the smooth voyage 5 to 6 days on 


stately liners, from Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Vancouver or Victoria, B. C, 


Golf, tennis, hiking, deep-sea fishing on all larger 
islands the year around, Volcanic marvels in Hawaii 


National Park 
hotels, separate apartment houses and cottages at mod- 


. Inter-island cruising, good motor roads; 


All modern conveniences in this mid-Pacific 
territory of U.S. A. 


erate rates, 


Short round trip can be made in 3 or 4 weeks from 
the Coast, , hotel 


and sightseeing and a week or two in Hawaii, need be 


Total cost, including first-class travel 


no more than $300 to $400, 
If you wish descriptive, illustrated brochure on Ha- 


waii— 


Z14 MONADNOCK BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
343 FORT ST., HONOLULU, HAWAII, 


U.S. A. 
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wearers a aaa 
paid them small attention, 
she had exhausted her- 
she 


who for a month had lived with a snake, 
and drove her from the tribe, leaving 
sundry featherless scars upon her in lieu — 
of a ‘‘searlet letter.”” Then they with- © 
drew with clucks of affronted virtue, 
shooing the young pullets before them. 

Yet another blow was to: fall upon | 
Tphigenia’s fated head. By a northbound 


friend of the station we had the oppor- 
tunity to send to New York the specimens, 
dead and alive, that we had so far collected. 
Among these was the serpent. 
Tt seemed that he considered honor lost, ; : 
and wished only to sink into an obscure 
and ignominious grave with the greatest ( : A S S 
possible dispatch, for since the triumph © 
of the fowl he had consistently refused to a : 
a at > Jeet that we offered him in Not by chance is “The Olympian” called the Queen of the Rails. 
the way of food. : ; : 
ea ead te ya Litt hace. ba thought, The moment you step aboard this splendid train you sense a char- 
and jungle rats and young opossums acter and a quality not found in any other. A little finer courtesy 
might prove as untrustworthy and un- attends your welcome and your service by attendants who are all 
trained for gastronomic purposes as the “Milwaukee” employes and who treat you as the guest of their road. 
feathered creature who had made him : ; ; 
what he was. So we sent him away, cage |_ A little extra thought for your comfort and convenience is revealed 
and all, hoping that forcible feeding, as in this most modern of train equipment —luxurious sleeping cars, 
practised on such cases at the Zoological observation-club. car, ladies’ lounge, dining car serving famous 
Park, and a change from the scene of his as - h : | f : 
downfall, would restore him to health, and Milwaukee” meals. And where your journey eads for six hundred 
perhaps to happiness. fifty miles through the scenic glory of the Western mountains, your 
Ruenphizenia woke next morning sho superb train is drawn by electric power. On the wings of a resistless 
hurried to her accustomed post, but only f oH Ea : re eae ; 
desolation met her eye. The spot formerly orce, The Olympian” pursues its swift, majestic course, without 
occupied by her cherished abode was noise or jarring, smoke or soot—incomparable Queen of the Rails! 
empty, and there was no one to tell her : 
why. All day she searched the compound, The only line operating transcontinental trains by electric power 
giving vent to her distress in subdued, The only line owning and operating its own sleeping cars between Chicago and Seattle-Tacoma 
bewildered cackles, and long after the The only line operating over its own rails all the way between Chicago and Puget Sound 
hour when she should have gone to rest her The shortest line from Chicago to Seattle-Tacoma and the Orient 
dolorous cries told us that she was still Tench Pit oa eee ee ee erat ts 
jn a state of agitation bordering on hysteria. nee Ae og hae cunt ‘ll Seattle’ Tacoma ask for it when on buy 
Next day she was resigned in the calm- pe DEN Saab ay | Yous,tichet, 
ness of despair. For the rest of the time ee Ra Meay pete) Marte. Lake Crescent on Olympic penin- 
that we stayed in our jungle laboratory frend Seattle-Tacoma and return via 4 round-trip Gino ailetiacon hey 
Iphigenia was a pitiful, ever-present, re- eas ea esd eae en scree Mie 
proach to us. Of course in a way she had 2 
come off rather well, but to perish accord- GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent, 719 Union Station Bldg., Chicago 
ing to plan might on the whole have 1523-412 


proved a happier fate. She languished on 
or near the site of the old homestead, 
uncomprehending but faithful to her 
memories. We were moved to pity and 
console, but tho she accepted our proffered 
titbits, she never strayed far from the spot 
where she had once reigned supreme, 
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The 2000-mile transcontinental 
unit of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
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tem of more than 11,000 miles 
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South America 


LORIOUSLY cool days, 
bright skies, every- 
where the freshness of 
Spring—such are July and 
August in South America. 
Come see this wonderland 
at its best. Take advan- 
tage of one of the ideal 
trips arranged by the Pan 
mamvettcauLine. Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Monte- 
video, gay Buenos Aires— 
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lightful voyage. 
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Round South America trip—on 
from Buenos Aires by the comfort- 
able Trans-Andean Railway to 
Valparaiso and the glories of Chile 
and Peru, then back to New York 
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Fortnightly sailings from New 
York by fast, 
ton Government ships. 
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probably the only hen in history who ever 
was a snake-charmer. 

The moral of this tale ought to be some- 
thing about not counting on your chieken’s 
disposition before it is scratched. Every- 
thing about Iphigenia was unusual, and 
nothing concerning her turned out as we 
expected. It was impossible to predict 
on the subject, as was demonstrated to us 
even at the last moment. We had broken 
camp after eight busy months of intensive 
jungle studies and were departing down 
the great river on the first stage of our 
northward journey. 

Looking back at the deserted compound, 
that already had that indescribably deso- 
late look on an abandoned abiding-place, 
we beheld Iphigenia, christened too rashly 
in a poetic moment. She stood forlornly, 
but plucky to the last, for as we looked she 
stiffened, rose on her toes, and raucously 
laboriously, gave utterance to—his first 
crow! 

We want to design a coat-of-arms for 
Iphigenia and his descendants, if any, for 
his doughty deeds should be commemo- 
rated, but an unfinished argument has left 
the work also incomplete. Fhere was no 
discussion of the design; that is, of course, 
a serpent couchant; but we are divided 
into two parties over the crest. One camp 
maintains that it should read ‘“‘Bold as a 
lion,’’ while the other skeptical to the 
last, holds out for ‘‘Know nothing, fear 
nothing.” 


ARE LIVING CREATURES 
RADIO-PLANTS? 


OME animals make sounds, some give 
out light, nearly all emit odors, a few 
can generate electricity. Why should not 
some or all be able to send out and receive 
Mr. 
believes that they 


radio-electrie signals? Lakhowsky, a 
French wireless expert, 
do, and that their ability explains many 
things hitherto mysterious, in the world of 
the un- 


animals and insects, particularly 


canny powers of direction shown by many, 
as in the familiar case of the earrier-pigeon. 
He is quoted in an interview printed in 
Excelsior (Paris) substantially as follows: 
watched the 
you never been 

ease with which a 

flies straight to his 
if released at a great distance 
from it? Have you not been surprized 
to find how a bat, whose vision is very 
elementary, catches small insects at night? 
what the celebrated naturalist 
Fabre says about it: 

“At the approach of cold weather, 
sometimes without apparent 
lemmings abandon their customary 
the Norway, to under- 
take a sea-voyage. The emigrant 
riads of individuals, 


ever 
have 
the 


instance, 


Have you 
birds? And 
tonished to 
pigeon, for 
pigeon-cote 


flight of 
as- 


see 


Here is 


and 
the 
abode, 


cause, 


high mountains of 
long 


band, composed of my 


proceeds in a straight line across all ob- 
stacles without ever turning aside from its 
goal.’’ 

Special senses? specific instinct, do you 
tell me? These are but words. No! the 
pigeon does not start immediately for his 
home; he rises in the air, turns his beak to 
the wind, as if deciding on his flight before 
he fixes upon his direction. It is neither 
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the delicacy of their ee nor the acute- 
ness of their smell that favors the hunting 
of the bat. We must. find other explana- 
tions. The lemmings can not possibly 
select, at great distance, amid all the noises 
and odors coming to them from all direc- 
tions, precisely those that emanate from 
the point where they wish to go. 

We know that glow-worms, fireflies, ete., 
emit luminous rays; that certain fish, such 
as the torpedoes, generate electricity. It is 
only one step further to assert that living 
ereatures may give out radiations similar 
to the Hertzian waves, and that other 
creatures are able to detect them. 

It has already been noted that numerous 
inseets are provided with antenne whose 
use has never been explained. On the 
other hand, the inner ear of most living 
éreatures includes a special organ whose 
functions naturalists have not yet as- 
eertained. This consists of semi-circular 
eanals, usually three arranged in mutually 
perpendicular planes. It has been re- 
marked that these canals have exceptional 
directive properties, and that animals 
deprived of them seem overcome with 
stupor and turn about without being able 
to decide where to go. An important detail 
is the fact that these canals contain a 
liquid particularly sensitive to the action 
of a magnetic field. It is known that a 
radioelectrie transmitter creates around 
it a variable magnetic field, and we may 
thus imagine that the semi-circular canals 
of the ear form a receiver capable of regis- 
tering these variations. 

The earrier-pigeon electrifies itself by 
friction with the air. It rises and falls, 
thus forming between the earth and himself 
an actual variable air condenser; then, 
when the proper balance has been achieved, 
he shoots forth into space. The radiations 
emitted by the insects themselves guide 
the bat im its nocturnal chase. It is the 
radiations sent forth by the shoals of fish 
that they are seeking, which guide the 
lemmings in the direction that they follow 
with mathematical exactitude. 

Let me quote you an experiment of 
Fabre that I pointed out to Mr. Givelet, 
vice-president of the Radio Club of France, 
who has devoted an article to my theories, 
in The Radio Revue. Certain insects, shut 
in a cage, attract at a distance of several 
miles other insects of the same species, 
whereas if the former are enclosed in an 
insulating glass vessel, the attraction no 
longer takes place. 

What shall we conclude? Who knows 
whether, if all living beings emit waves, 
we may not come to recognize the character 
of microbes by their emitted radiation? 
Perhaps it will be possible, by means of 
opposing rays, to annul the effect of their 
own. 

However this may be, allow me to put 
forth an appeal to all entomologists, all 
naturalists, all physicists, even to all 
amateurs, that all of them who have the 
opportunity will investigate further this 
question, which possibly is destined to 
overthrow the data of a branch of our 
present-day science. 


Identified.—At a lecture the speaker 
orated fervently: ‘‘He drove straight to 
his goal. He looked neither to the right 
nor to the left, but prest forward, 
moved by a definite purpose. Neither 
friend nor foe could delay him or turn him 
from his course. All who crossed his path 
did so at their own peril. What would you 
eall such a man?” 

‘“A truck-driver,’’ shouted a voice from 
the audience.— Dalton Breeze. 
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to making a hot 
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and he Giese ceaun xh 
iven the pound and the dollar 
were adopted as a basis for 
the currency of other countries. 
The movement toward coins of 
a similar gold content closely 
resembled that for the adop- 
tion by different countries of 
a like calendar and like weights 
and measures. 

The war, of course, pulver- 
ized these temporary and halt- 
ing attempts to standardize 
money. The Latin Monetary 
Union particularly would find 
it difficult even to reconstitute 
on exactly its pre-war basis, 
with the Swiss frane practi- 
cally on a gold basis and other 
members of the Union pos- 
sessing impossibly inflated cur- 
rencies. If and when all these 
foreign currencies are again 
restored to the gold standard, 
their gold content will not 
agree unless new coins are 
adopted with this particular 
view in mind. 


But the existing arrange- 
ments of pre-war currency seem 
to this financial editor to afford unusual opportunity. He asks: 
“Since so many currencies must adopt standard coins of a new 


gold content, why could not this be done in such a way as to - 


produce an even wider and more general uniformity among 
currencies than ever before?’’ The writer proceeds: 

Thus far the principal guiding factor in the restoration of the 
gold standard abroad has been the desire in each country to get 
back to the status of 1913. Yet this status was in itself defective 
and clumsy, and the world which in a financial way it symbolized 
is gone forever. By arranging an equitable ratio of exchange 
between the old coin and the new, gold resumption would in no 
way be hindered. 

In many countries, of course, such a scheme would necessitate 
the adoption of two instead of simply one gold currency unit. 
Yet the example of British pounds and guineas, the one equal to 
twenty and the other twenty-one shillings, goes to show that 
such a situation, while temporarily clumsy, is by no means im- 
practicable. 

From a purely practical standpoint, of course, it may be ques- 
tioned just how much value there would be to a universal gold 
content in national standard coinages. If its advantages were 
less than the extra cost of minting the new universal coins, the 
effort would be of purely academie value. Nevertheless, it 
seems a matter of regret cna since the world’s eoinage must be 
very generally remade, the opportunity can not be seized to 
improve upon the pre-war coinage situation rather than simply 
restore its defects as well as its merits piecemeal. 
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Florida, Kentucky and Alabama. Noting these facts ts, Vor. 


George T. Hughes goes on to comment as follows i in 1 one of his” ¥ 
Union, so 0 it was Bled, composed of Sweden, | 
ate did so with the krone or crown. The 
, ane Union performed a similar feat with 


financial articles for the Consolidated Press: 


pie ee these differences represent the varying attitude of a 
the people of these sections _ 
toward borrowing money for 
home-building. There are, of © 
course, exceptions to every rule, | 
but for most wage-earners and 
professional men with small 
income no valid objection can 
be raised toward borrowing 
money in conservative amount 
for the purpose of owning one’s 
own home. It is better to pay 
interest on the mortgage than 
to pay rent, provided along~ 
with the interest payments 
you can pay off a part of the 
principal. The building-and- 
loan-association plan makes 
this reduction in principal 
obligatory, and so enables peo- 
ple to save who would never 
save in any other way. 

The situation is a little dif- 
ferent when the mortgage is 
placed on a home already econ- 
structed. Then everything 
depends on the object for 
which the money is borrowed. 
Each case must be considered 
on its merits. 

There is also room for a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the 
proper course about paying off 
a mortgage when one has 
funds in full which would be applied to that end. Most people 
prefer to liquidate the mortgage, but there is something to be 
said on the other side. If the same amount can be invested 
in readily marketable securities to return about as much in inter- 
est or dividends as the charges on the mortgage, it gives a de- 
sirable diversification of investment. It is much easier to 
dispose of one or more of the securities than it is to put a new 
mortgage upon real estate. 
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HOW THE RICH INVEST 


HOW RICH MEN INVEST—Through the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s inspection of estates, which are subject to Federal inheri- 
tance tax if in excess of $50,000, there has come to light some 
interesting information on the make-up of large fortunes. 
Certain Treasury Department figures based on an analysis of 
13,000 estates are thus summed up by Ralph F. Couch in his 
3usiness Day by Day newspaper service: 


Thirty-one and three-tenths per cent. of these estates, taken 
in the aggregate, are made up of stocks. This is an average of 
the smaller and larger estates. In the smaller estates the invest- 
ment in stocks is much less than in the larger. 

The investment in tax-exempt bonds of both Federal and 
other units of Government is 4.4 per cent. of the total taxable 
estate. The investment in taxable bonds is 10.6 per cent. The 
total bond investment is a slightly larger percentage in the 
smaller and medium-sized estates than in the larger ones. 

After stocks, real estate is the second important item of 
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-PROFITS 
7 ASHIONS play an important part in. 
determining the sales of textiles and 
ially increase the risks involved in 
x stocks.” And so we are soberly 
‘inded by Commerce Reports, published 
; Mr. Hoover’s department, that manu- 
acturers ought to give careful study to 
tyle requirements and style changes. As 
an illustration of what sudden changes of 
style bring about, the Chicago Journal of 
Jommerce calls attention to the recent news 
‘rom London that ‘‘the English textile 
ndustry, which has been hard hit by the 
shortening of women’s dresses, is beginning 
ro boom as a result of the adoption by 
young Englishmen of Oxford bags, which 
are an even wider version of the wide, loose 
trousers known in the United States as 
bell-bottoms.” This editor further reflects 
that: 


it is not only in the making of women’s 
dresses and in men’s trousers that an in- 
‘erease or a decrease of the material used 
may have a tremendously important effect 
on a great industry. The hide-and-leather 
‘business has undergone a similar experience. 
‘Shoes have continually been growing 
ssmaller and smaller. 

The day when every man wore high shoes 
call the time has passed. Nearly everybody 
-wears Oxfords for a considerable part of the 
year, and many men wear them the year 
-around. And when one glances down at the 
‘foot of the female of the species, one must 
veflect that a single side of leather would 
probably make a bushelful of the tiny things 
that women nowadays call shoes. 

If we look up from the feet to the head, 


rt 28 tr ic 


we find an equally radical change. What is | 


the barber’s gain is the hairnet manufac- 
turer’s loss. 
eut in the demand for hairnets. And it 
inflicted tremendous hardships on the hair- 
pin manufacturers. 


One of the Commerce Department’s 
foreign representatives emphasizes in Com- 
merce Reports that one reason for the pre- 
eminence of Paris as a style center is the 
close and friendly cooperation between the 
producer of fabrics and the dressmaking 
establishments. One British firm which 
realizes this situation twenty 
designers in Paris and pays the French silk 
manufacturers ten thousand franes a year 
for small clippings of new materials. This 
informant gives us a glimpse of the way new 
styles come into being in the world’s style 
ceuter: 


employs 


In preparing the motifs for foreign 
markets, the designers are aided by ideas 
and sketches submitted by scouting parties 
who operate in the Levant, the United 


States, the Far East, Egypt, and other | 


African countries. One of the oldest libraries 


Bobbing caused an immense | 


Sy 
—_ 


The Hamilton County Court House, Cincinnati, Ohio. Keystone Copper Steel used in the heating and ventilating systems, 
by Standard Engineering Oompany, Washington, D. O., Heating and Ventilating Contractors. 
_ Stewart A. Jellett Company, Philadelphia, Consulting Engineers, 


7OUR most accurate measure of value for sheet metal is 
the endurance test—does it last? For the maximum of 
lasting service, whether above the ground or below it, use 


KEYSTONE 


Rusi-resisting Copper Steel 


Keystone quality was used in the splendid building shown above. 
The utilization of quality materials has assured a structure that will 
prove a good, substantial and economical investment for long 


years to come. 


When weather-wearing endurance and complete 


protection from the elements are factors in your construction 
work, it pays to insist upon Keystone—because it Jasts longer. 
For roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, metal lath, and for flumes, 
culverts and all underground uses, Keystone Copper Steel gives 
greatest durability and satisfaction. 


If you require Steel Sheets or Tin Plates of any kind, we can 
supply products specially suited to your needs. Skill and experi- 
ence have been combined with modern equipment and good 
materials to produce sheet metals of recognized high quality and 


excellence. 


Sold by leading metal merchants. 


Send for our 


free booklet, Facts Simply and Briefly Told. It will interest you. 


pollo 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 


Best known Galvanized Sheets pro- 
duced—well made, with a coating 
that is right. Supplied Flat, Oor- 
rugated, and in standard Formed 
Patterns—the recognized standard 
of quality since 1884, Apollo-Key- 
stone Galvanized Sheets with a cop- 
per-steel alloy base will give maxi- 
mum rust-resistance for all uses. 


HManufacturedby AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ny 


Regan s Tin 


High grade plates, carefully manu- 
factured in every detail—grades up 
to 40 pounds coating. Also American 
Ooke and Oharcoal Bright Tin Plates. 


Black 


SHEET PRODUCTS 


American Bessemer Steel Sheets, 
American OpenHearthSteel Sheets, 
Keystone Copper Steel Sheets, Auto- 
mobile Sheets—all grades, Special 
Sheets for Stamping, Electrical 
Sheets, Stove and Range Sheets, 
Japanning and Enameling Stock, 
Steel Barrel and Keg Stock, Ceil- 
ing Sheets, Black Plate, Etc., Ete. 


DistTRIcT SALES OFFICES 


Chicago Oincinnati Denver 


Detroit 


New Orleans New York 


Philadelphia i 
Export Representatives: United States Steel Products Company, New York City 


Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Pacific Coast Representatives: United States Steel Products Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 


= 
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alifornia 


Via HAVANA 
PANAMA CANAL 


Round Trips 
Reduced Summer Rates 


One Way Water 
One Way Rail 


$335 from your home town 


(on main line points) 
and back, in either direction. 


Includes First Class passage, meals 
and berth on steamer, either East- 
bound or Westbound, and ticket 
across Continent, in either direc- 
tion, over choice of routes with 
authorized stop-over privileges. 
2nd Cabin, $245; 3rd Cabin, $190; 
Intermediate, 220. 
_ Water route: New York— 
* Havana—Panama Canal— 
Balboa—San Diego (West- 
bound)—Los Angeles—San 
Francisco, 
Round Trip by Water—Iist 
Class $425. Lower rates in 
2nd, Intermediate and 38rd 
Cabins. 
One Way, by Water—1st Class 
3250. Lower rates in 2nd, In- 
termediate and 3rd Cabins 


Apply to Company offices at No. 1 Broadway, New York; 460 Market 
St., San Francisco; or authorized Steamship and Railroad Agents. 


PANAMA PACIFIC 
LINE 


UNTERNATIONAL MeRCANTILE MARINE COMPARY 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 
becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates 


GENUINE IMPORTED 


SCHUTZ 
POCKET TELESCOPE 


$1.00 
POSTPAID 


Guaranteed German telescope. Clear and power- 
ful. For use when hunting, boating automobiling, 


or on your vacation Ideal for the races. Care- 
fully and accurately made with brass slide and 
hard rubber casing. Equipped with high grade 
lenses. Objectives are 24 m.m 

Exceedingly favorable rates of exchange make 


possible this unusual offer Shipped promptly 
on receipt of check, money order or dollar bill. 
PLACE YOUR ORDER AT ONCE 
Cash refund if not satisfied 
-NDERSON BROTHERS 
rentlemen’ Enclosed is $1 00. 
cope to this address. 


HENDERSON BRO THERS 
Mass, 


IMPORTERS 
91 Federal Street, Boston, ¢ 


INVESTMENTS AND FINAN CE 


Continued 


of designs, including some dating back to 
1815, is also maintained for ready reference. 

Colors do not rotate in a cycle. In the 
field of color, modern art exerts a consider- 
able influence. The vogue of pastel shades 
this spring and summer is largely a reflec- 
tion of the dominant tones used in the 
paintings of several popular Parisian artists. 
During the preceding two years, somber 
shades, more particularly black, 
favored. This was attributed by a French 
designer largely to the fact that many 
women were in mourning as a result of the 
war. Recently, a Paris milliner produced a 
few hats in a fuchsia shade. 
accepted the color, which was soon seen 
everywhere in Paris, in both hats and 
gowns. ~ 

Adaptations of classical and natural 
designs—varying from large checks, squares, 
or other rather symmetrical figures to large 
floral motifs, sometimes woven into the 
fabric in the better materials, but more 
often printed—were most commonly ob- 
served in Paris during the spring openings. 
The effect of the international mental 
diversion, cross-word puzzles, seems to be 
reflected in the large squares. Futuristic 
designs continue to be popular, some of 
them being rather grotesque; others imitate 
a new style of French painting, described as 
‘abstracting the essence of a subject, 
which often produces rather weird effects. 


FOREIGN-OWNED BANKS IN NEW 
YORK 

AST month marked the launching of 
the. third foreign-owned bank to be 
opened in New York in the last two years. 
This, as The American Banker notes, is the 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Company. which has 
a capital stock of $550,000 and is con- 
trolled by the Banco di Sicilia of Italy. 
This bank ean do a regular 
banking business under our bank and trust 


deposit- 


laws, and Wall Street bankers admit that 
it will undoubtedly attract the business of 
many Italians in this country. New York 
City alone has over half.a million Italian- 
born citizens, altho the so-called ‘Italian 


bloe”’ 


to this country since about 


consists only of immigrants coming 
1900. This, 
we are told, ‘‘includes people of the some- 
what better 


came to this country formerly. 


educated elass than those who 
It is rather 
expected that they will patronize largely 
banks of their own nationality where they 
as seems 
Street 


much 


conveniently, now 
feasible.” But Wall 
said to doubt 


ean do so 
perfeetly 

authorities 
the 


foreigners of 


are very 


whether time will ever come when 
all nationalities will be served 
the of 
The Italian situation is spoken 
than the 


foreign-owned 


exclusively by banks of countries 
their 
of exception 
Incidentally the 
banks recently opened in New York are 


the 


birth. 


as the rather rule. 


two other 
Baneo Commerciale Italia Trust Com- 
pany, the 
of the Anglo-South-Ameriean 
Trust Company, owned by the Anglo-South- 


owned by Baneo Commerciale 


Italy; and 


American Bank of London. 


vere’ 


Women | 


The FIRST YEAR 
of the 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Factory 


135 a experience and 
scientific knowledge in pro- 
ducing the “most imitated 
pencil in the world” is respon- 
sible for the envied Koh-I- 
Noor reputation — unequaled 
pencil service, satisfaction and 
economy. 17 lead degrees 
that never vary—smooth, 
strong and durable. Try one. 


MUNIN TOTO COCO OU COO OCCU Oo 


ODAPOOCOLIDsrteresPOdierDedeggededenadoeGeOdacaaeaninrrenonncracnceadanroarranciarrsertcy 


OH-I-NOt 
(\\ he Perfect Pencil | \\ 


IF YOU WANT TO DRY 
YOUR TEARS, USE 


MAJORS CEMENT 


IS GOOD 


For repairing china, 
glassware, bric-a- 
brac, meerschaum, 
tipping billiard 
cues, 25c per bottle. 
Leather Cement, 
2oc per bottle at 


4 dealers. 
B= TRADE MARK 


For Little Darlings 


If there’s a little darling in your home, don’t 
overlook the cutest, sweetest, and prettiest 
child’s story book— 


PUSSY WILLOW’S 
NAUGHTY KITTENS 


By LILLIAN E. YOUNG 

No other book like it! Has doors—that actu- 
ally open! Shows Pussy’s bathroom, etc. And 
how the kittens do “cut up”! Twelve exqui- 
sitely colored Kitten pictures. Ask your book- 
seller for it. De luxe edition. Size, 814x1034. 
Orange cloth cover $2, net; $2.14, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


All the animals in the 
world! From the mighti- 
est masculine monarch of 
the forest to the lowliest 
little worm—even to the 
micr roscopic ameba! <A 
moth zoological 
ition. Gathered 
th e four corners of 
srt earth. Vividly por- 

ly de sng ed by the eminent 


*.R.P.S., F.R.M.Sis 


trayed and elat 
biologist, F 


orate 
Martin Duncan, 


ind an mber of the es arin Biol ogical Ass sociation 
| of the abe = King , in his w ondrously fasci- 
n Rook Ur larl ool 
CASSELL’ NATURAL HISTORY 
He tells you their sizes, colors, habits, haunts, 
relativity ; their interesting peculiarities or instincts 
concerning soir ship, mz tiny x, monogamy, polyg- 
amy, and besides, he traces the ancestry, step by 
step, of several of our animals of today back to the 
Eocene period. The introductory chapter is en- 
titled ‘‘ The Protozoa—The Dawn of Life."’ 


ae Read this book. You'll enjoy it, whether you are 
fifteen or fifty; then keep it for reference as a 
standard work on zoology. 
Medium 8vo. Cloth. 450 pages. 
$5.00, net; $5.22, post-paid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


oT in Europe alone are American 
N financial experts being called upon 
to lend a hand to economie rehabilitation 
and fiscal reform. Prof. E. W. Kemmerer, 
who has served as fiscal adviser to a 
number of Governments, and who assisted 
the Dawes committee last year, in 1923 
helped reorganize the finances of one South 
American country and recently sailed to 
do the same work for another. We are 
reminded in The Grace Log (New York) 
that in 1923 the Princeton economist 
organized at the request of the Govern- 
ment of Colombia, the American Com- 
mission of Financial Advisers for Colombia, 
of which he was chairman. “Pursuant to this 
Commission’s recommendations, Colombia 
returned to the gold standard, established 
a central bank, and a comprehensive 
program of fiscal reform was undertaken 
which has enabled Colombia rapidly to 
recover from a severe depression and to 
face a greater future with a modern system 
of banking and taxation.”’ Professor 
Kemmerer explains that his mission has 
nothing to do with politics, that he is 
“merely going to try to be useful to the 
Chilean Government in an advisory way.”’ 
He declines to diseuss the possible measures 
he and his associates would recommend for 
the solution of Chile’s problems. But the 
editor of The Grace Log, noticing the make- 
up of the party headed by 
Kemmerer is convinced that they intend 
to accomplish some sueh program as this: 

First: Currency reform. Putting the 
monetary system on a gold instead of the 
present paper basis. 

Second: Advisability of establishing a 
central bank analogous-to the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

Third: Revising the tax system. 

Fourth: Adding to the efficiency 
government accounting. 

Fifth: Government budget revision; and 

Sixth: Reorganization of the customs 
administration. 


Professor 


of 


CUSTOMERS AS CAPITAL 
oe ee may rightly be regarded 
as capital, we read in Forbes. Km- 
ployers should realize that each customer 
to the 


econcern’s 


lost is equivalent burning of a 
handful And 
Herbert N. Casson is quoted as saying to 


of a money. 


merchants: 


A customer buys $25 worth of goods from 
you every year. Your net profit on his $25 
is about $2.50. This is the interest, at'5 per 
cent., on $50. So, this customer is as good 
as $50 of capital to you. A customer who 
spends $250 a year is equal to $500 capital. 
This being a fact, and not a theory, you 
should treat your customers as capital. 
When you think of Mrs. John Smith, you 
should think of her as $500 of capital. If 
you had only 1,000 Mrs. John Smiths, you 
would have $500,000 of capital, paying 5 
per cent. Customers are not mere buyers. 
They are not outside people who come in 
to buy things. They are more important 
than the goods. They are more important 
than the system and routine of the shop. 
They are thie very life of the business. 
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__ | The RIGHT Building at the RIGHT Time 
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and at the RIGHT Economical Price _ 


For every One and 
Two story requirement 
Pitched Roofs- Flat Roofs- 
Monitors and Sawtooths 


There is one right building for your housing 
need, a building that fits in every way. Its cost 
islow. Its designis correct. It is permanent, 


firesafe, flexible. With a Truscon Standard 
Building there are no unknown factors. 
Quoted price and final cost are the same. 
Best of all, you know well in advance when 
the structure will be ready for use. Truscon 
goes to the heart of your building problem 
and finds the right solution—gives you, in 
terms of permanent steel, the answer that 
means long-run economy most in a proved 
building value“for every dollar invested. 


Return coupon for Catalog and information 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngsiown, O. 


Warehouses and Sales Ofices in Principal Cities 
Foreign Div., New York, Canada, Walkerville, Ont. 


TRUSCON 
BUILDINGS 


Here’s a Unique Course of Mental Training. 
Before You REALIZE the Importance of Your 


and You Can Make More Money! 


of Odd-Moment Study suggested in that 


Easy Odd-Moment Method of 


Mind Improvement 


You’ve Given Yourself a Liberal Education in Mental Force. 


MIND! Your Earning Capacity Has Been Enlarged. You Can Do a Higher Grade of Work 


TRUSCON STEEL CO., Youngstown, Ohio 
Send classified Catalcg and information on 
building to be used for 


Length Width 


Height 
Name 


Address L.D. 7-18-25 


It’s as Easy to Take as Eating Dinner. Each 


Day— in Your Spare Time—Takea Nibble. And—Each Day—You Grow a Little in Mind Power 
and Develop Ideas that You Can Use and Treasure Forever. And So—in a Short Time, Even 


Splendid Achievement, You’ve Pushed Ahead! 
YOU’VE IMPROVED YOUR 


THE MEANS TO THE END 


This is a plain, simple statement of what you can reasonably expect by following the Easy Plan 
i masterly book, HOW TO BUILD MENTAL POWER, 
written by Grenville Kleiser, the World's most eminent speech-teaching specialist, and endorsed 
by some of America’s most distinguished personages—such men as Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Presi- 
dent Temple University, Philadelphia; Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, New York; Rev. Charles H. 
Parkhurst, eminent New York divine; David Belasco, famous playwright; H. Addington Bruce, 
the well-known writer; U. S. Senator Capper, of Kansas. 


| WHAT YOU WILL ACCOMPLISH | 


train you: 
To Develop Mental Concentration 
To Build New Ideas 
To Put Your Mind in Order 
Power and Use of Words 
Rules for Clear Thinking 
To Build Intellectual Force 
How to Analyze an Argument 
How to Form Sound Opinions 


The matter is arranged to be easily absorbed 


Study the lessons in this fine book in the odd-moment method suggested and it will carefully 


Development of the Will 
Study of Arguments 
Imagination and Feeling 

To Build a Retentive Memory 
Cultivation of Conscience 
Power of Intuition 

To Develop Breadth of Mind 
Spiritual Culture 


and forms of helpful exercises are given in Con- 
structive Thought, Word-Building, Fact Building, Developing Judgment, etc. 


MENTAL SUPREMACY | 


is 


and Earn More. 


Right Mental Culture, Such as You Get From Grenville Kleiser’s Book, How to Build Mental 
Power, is Sure to Prove a Direct Means to Refinement and Nobility in Your Life, and to a Broad- 
| ening of Your Result-Producing Capacity in the Business World. It Can Make You Worth More 
It is, therefore, a gilt-edged investment. 

8vo. Cloth, $4, net; $4.18, post-paid. 


607 pages. 


| Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth 
New York 


Ave., | 
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John Bagley 
wrought a 
moke miracle | 


N the blending of tobaccos, this 

Virginian of the age of the “clays” 
was a veritable magician. By. mix- 
tures, he could give to tobacco the 
most intriguing odors— flavors — 
scents; delights without end. But as 
every genius creates one outstanding 
masterpiece, John Bagley developed 
a super-blend— BUCKINGHAM! 


Here is a blend as fragrant as a 
breath off Dixie’s fields in June. 
Never has the smoke cloud from the 
pipe bowl possessed soincomparable 
an aroma. Sun-sweetened Virginia 
leaf seasoned to the right tempo. 


Eager to try this famous BUCKING- 
HAM? To sweeten your pipe... your 
taste. . . your senseofsmell with this 
golden down-in-Dixie leaf? Simply 
step into your favorite dealer’s and 
ask for a tin of BUCKINGHAM! 


Smoke a Pipeful Tonight...in 
your wife’s presence! 


If you are unable to obtain Buckingham from your 
tobacco dealer, just send us his name and 15c —back 


will come a full-size package. 
vA Ts a GB 


enconeonarto, 


New York City 


Puckingham 


Smoking Tobacco 


10c in the 
foil packet 
15c in the tin 


FOREIGN 


July 1.—Foreign Secretary Austen Cham- 
berlain suggests to the French Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain that the time is 
ripe for France to make an offer to 
settle her debt to Great Britain. 


The British House of Lords is informed by 
the Admiralty that the naval base con- 
templated at Singapore is to be a com- 
paratively minor establishment. 


July 2. Sp Siler Painlevé wins a unani- 
mous vote of confidence in the French 
Senate for the Government’s program in 
Morocco. He announces that the 
number of killed and missing since the 
beginning of the war has not exceeded 
400 men. 


A new government for Southern. China is 
formed in Canton, with Wu.Hon-min, 
alleged to be of Bolshevik proclivities, 
as Civil Governor. 


July 5.—The French Ministry of War is- 
sues a note saying that certain hitherto 
loyal tribes in Morocco have taken up 
arms with the Riffians and admitting 
that the situation is serious. 


Provisional figures of the census show that 
the population of Germany is, roughly, 
62,500,000, excluding the Saar region, 
the population of which is estimated at 
750,000. Thus the population of the 
present Germany is about the same as 
the larger Germany was in 1908, where- 
as at the outbreak of the war 1t was 
about 68,000,000. 


July 6—General Stanislas Naulin, who 
commanded one of the French divisions 
in the World War, is made commander- 
in-chief of the French forces in Morocco, 
while Marshal Lyautey remains in an 
administrative and political capacity. 


July 7.—French forees in Moroeeo win 
their first suecess in the newly launched 
offensive by repulsing the Riffians in 
the Taza sector and also on the upper 
Lieben front. 


The French Chamber of Deputies 
the Washington Disarmament 
ference treaties relating to China. 


ratifies 
Con- 


DOMESTIC 
June 30.—Speaking before the tri-distriet 
convention of anthracite miners at 
Seranton, Pennsylvania, John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, threatens a 
shut-down of bituminous 


nation-wide | 
mines to | 


enforce the wage agreement signed in | 
February, 1924, and asserts that the | 
anthracite miners will not accept a 
reduction in wages under any cireum- 
stances. 

Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, Republican, 


widow of Representative John Jacob 
Rogers, is elected to Congress from the 
fifth Massachusetts distriet over Eugene 
Noble Foss, Democrat. 


While Santa Barbara begins digging itself 
out of the wreckage caused by the earth- 


quake, more shocks, but of deereasing 
violence, shake the city. 
Sixteen refrigerator-manufacturing firms 


plead guilty in the Federal Court in 
Chieago to violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust act, and are fined from $2,000 
to %5,000 each. 


July 1—The United States Government : 


July 6.—Federal Judge 


begins a new fiscal year with a surplus — 
for the year 1924-1925 of Soper 
mately $250,000,000. 


A night air-mail service begins between 7 
New York and Chicago. j 


The United States fleet of fifty-three ves- 
sels leaves Honolulu for a visit to — 
Australia. 


July 2.—The tri-district convention of 


anthracite miners demands an increase 
of from 75 cents to $1.00 a day in. 
wages and numerous changes in work- 
ing conditions. 


The French Ambassador, Emile Daesch- 
ner, notifies Secretary of State Kellogg 
that his Government recognizes the 
$4,000,000,080 war debt to the United 
States, and is preparing to enter into 
negotiations for its settlement. 


July 3.—Covenants of peace in Europe 


will have the moral support of the 
United States, says President Coolidge 
at a patriotic celebration in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


Six earth tremors shake Santa Barbara, 
but do not cause much damage. 


July 4.—The Defense Day test is reported 


to have brought out a muster of about 
15,000,000 men. 


Forty-three people are killed and 
many are injured by the collapse of 
-a dance-hall in the heart of Boston’s 
Chinatown. 


Fourth of July accidents, it is estimated, 
result in 250 deaths and the injury of 
400 people, with automobile accidents 
and drownings at the head of the list. 
These figures are exclusive of those hurt 
and killed in the Boston disaster. Few 
accidents resulted from the use of fire- 
works. 


T. Blake Kennedy 
denies the Government’s motion for a 
rehearing of the Teapot Dome lease 
annulment suit, sought on the ground 
that additional testimony for the Gov- 
ernment is available. 


again shaken by earth- 
quake shocks. The number of deaths 
attributed to the first shock is now 
placed at thirteen 


Santa Barbara is 


July 7.—President Coolidge favors a reduc- 


tion in taxes all along the line when the 
next Congress meets, according to a 
statement issued at White Court, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts. 
Bernard M. Baruch, who was chairman 
of the War Industries Board, has given 
$250,000 to find a way to ‘‘take the 
profit out of war,” according to an an- 
nouncement by Owen D. Young, Chair- 


man of the Board of Trustees of the 
Walter Hines Page School of Interna- 
tional Relations, to be established at 


Johns Hopkins University. 


The Czecho-Slovakian Legation at Wash- 
ington notifies the State Department 
that Czecho-Slovakia is ready to enter 
into immediate negotiations for the 
settlement of her debt of $91,000,000 
to this country. 
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‘Horaan || THE LYMETC 


EASY CHAIR 
OF STEEL CABINETS Al 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk &. Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers Will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


again.—''A. E. T.,”” Morristown, N. J.—The 
sorrect pronunciation of the word again is a-gen'— 
as in final, e as in get. Altho the pronunciation 
+-gen’—a as in final, e as in prey—is. occasionally 
ased in poetry, and is commonly heard in London 
snd southern England, the first pronunciation 
csiven above predominates. 


antonym.—A. P. H.,”” Canaan, N. Y.—The 
vord anionym means, ‘A word directly opposcd 
o another in meaning; a counter-term: the 


opposite of synonym.” Won-dor 
deleble, delible—‘‘ E. M. H’’ Dedham, Mass, i Np epee ue 


~The word deleble may be spelled delible, the 
satter being a variant form. Thus, either spelling 
may be used. 


depositary, depository.—* W. 8S. McN.,” Los 
‘Angeles, Calif—The word depository, in the 
sense of a place where anything is deposited or 
stored, dates from 1750. The word deposiiary, 
used in the same sense, dates from 1797. De- 
positary, in the sense of a person entrusted with 
money, jewels, or the like, was used as early as 
1605, and may be found in the works of Shake- 
speare, Addison, and other well-known authors. 
This, it seems, is the more common form of the 
word in this sense. Depository is probably more 
commonly used in the sense of a place, rather 
than a person, altho cases may be cited from 
literature in which the two terms are used inter- 
changeably in all senses. 


eecome G. G., IJr.,” Nashville, Tenn. 
—The word epiiome is pronounced i-pit’o0-mi— 
first i as in habit, second i as in hit, o as in obey, 


Tu-dor 


final i as in police. 
inasmuch.—"L. S. W.,”” White Bear, Minn.— A spacious general 
This word is a solid compound and should be utility cabinet. 


written unhyphenated. | A d bili M | 
goods.—"*C. L. J.,”" Holdingford, Minn.— (1) apta il ity ar 


The definition of good is, **3. Plural. Personal 
property: especially, portable chattels; in a still 


° 
more restricted sense, commodities bought and 
sold; wares; merchandise; in a wider sense, e yi } 12 CO ine 
property of any kind: formerly also used in the 
singwiar. 4. Economics. Anything capable of 


satisfying human wants and having exchange- $ 4 
able ante usually in the blake tn ieee TEEL becomes pliant in the hands 


sense, therefore, it is permissible to refer to a ° 
single article as goods. When indicating a single of Lymetco designers and workmen. 
object prefer the article’s own noun. Th 

(2) The Whig Party disintegrated after the In office, factory or home, e Lymetco 
election of 1852. The Republican Party was A . 
organized in 1854 and “‘inherited both Whig and Line of Steel Cabinets and Tables - 
Federal traditions,” the anti-slavery Whigs z ¢ Counter-hi 
becoming Republicans and the pro-slavery Whigs adapts itself to varied storage needs. Useful in both stores 
joining the Democrats. and offices. 


(3) Millard Fillmore was the candidate for the 


Presidency in 1856 of the American or Know i 1 a 
pothing aE and a convene of ae oe Saprac er meni ape ura 
left of the Whig Party ratified the nomination. mae 
He received Se Oe eee of ee 4 ance, dura 1 ity these are the boons 
(4) In 1896; William Jennings Bryan was the eg 
ee mince - both the pe os (or Populist) Party of steel bangs ees who ae both 
and the Democratic Party. : : 
‘ your neeas an their material. 
eet’: — Ba mowiric. Dag She use 
of the verb graduate in the intransitive has been Th : = 
etitened: by purists ae is gg ges pplanene’. e€ Lymetco Line fits any surround 
Thus, one may correctly say ‘‘He was graduate s : : * 
from a university” or He graduated from a ings as easily as it adapts itself to any 
alate need. You may have—at only slight 
Kiwanis.— "A. M. G.,’ Everett, Mass.— ° 3 
The abet Kiwanis is the name of a large number extra cost—a finish of oak, walnut, Desk-hi 
of clubs in the United States and Canada. It is , : ] h Handy ake right at 
correctly pronounced Ki-wa’nis—first 7 as in mahogany or ivory gray In p ace of the your linger tps, 
atest a as in art, apa i oe oi shart gee b k d ] £ z fo an ae 
iwanian means a member of the club which was < . 
first peeaiizod in cdo in itd The ai waitae aked enamel yme 0 & 
rinciples are fair dealing and the observance oO ° 
the golden era in private, civic, social, and Because such items as Tu-dor, shown 
business life, Ps e 
above, are as suited for wardrobe, linen 
ibs.—'F. K.,’”’ Woodbridge, N. J.—WNibs ° 
is i iagial title, bordering on the vulgar, given or preserve storage as for stationery and 
usually satirically, to a person in authority. d The Lymetco Fine Pe sold by 
recoras, 
salt, fev —" J.-S) D:,”*+ Powhatan, La.— ° 
The word sali is a verb, adjective, or noun, but furniture and department stores, bysta- 
salty is an adjective and has been in the English z rf 
language since 1563. It means, ‘‘tasting some- tioners and office supply stores. Write 
what like or of salt; containing salt; saltish; as, 
the soup is too salty.” for name of dealer near you and for full 
suit, suite——"R. H., Jr.,” Bayonne, N. J.— description of The Lymetco Line. For drawings, blueprints 
Either word, suit or suite, is correct when used in and other large sheets. 
connection with ie eee The word suite is oe | 
ee lied SA RENE LYON METALLIC MFG, COMPANY —, 


to get shed, shet, or shut of.—“J. C. B.,” AURORA, ILLINOIS 
Oklahoma’ City, Okla.—These phrases mean | 
-*to be relieved or rid of.’” They date from about 
1500 and with the word shut have been in use 
steadily through the centuries to our own time. 


See Stevenson and pslournas ““Wrecker,’’ 
Chapter XXII: ‘-Your family pays money ; - 
io be shed of you.”’ As a dialectism,- meaning Steel Tables 
‘ Rigid Reintorced tops, 


“to get rid of or make away with; spend’”’ the 


term survives in northern England. Linoleum covered. 


Two Last Words, Perhaps.—A woman 
. doesn’t always get the last word—some- 
times she is talking to another woman.— 
Pitt Panther. 


Privileged Lecturers—The only two 
people a man will allow to talk to him that 
way are his wife and the traffic cop.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Not Argumentative.-—Tracuer—“Now, 
you must prove to me that the earth is 
round.” 

Purir—‘‘Why? I never said that it 
was.’ —Madrid Buen Humor. 


Take an Umbrella.—Brinz-ro-Be—“‘Do 
you know the girls are giving me a break- 
fast shower ?”’ 

“What are they serv- 
ing—grapefruit?”’— Life. 


It’s a Worry Either 
Way.—‘‘What is your 
chief worry?” 

“Money.” 

“T didn’t know you 
had any?” 

““Thaven’t.’’—Jackson- 
ville FloridaTimes-Union. 


Fits Will Be Mutual.— 
“This is the gown, ma- 
dame. I guarantee a fit.” 

‘What is the price?”’ 

“Two hundred dol- 
Lashes 

“Talso guarantee a fit 
when my husband hears 
that.”— Louisville Cou- 
rier-J ournal. 


Such a Poor Memory! 
—Firsr Movie Actress 
—‘“‘Hear you’re married 


again, Sophie — whom 
did you marry this 
time?”’ 


Seconp Movie Actress — ‘Er — er — 
I believe [ve got his card in my bag some- 
where.” —Judge. 


“Just as Good Indeed!’’—Our dia- 
monds have the same purity, the same 
weight and the same sparkle as the genuine 
article, and in order to make the imitation 
perfect, we sell them for exactly the same 
price.—Le Rue Blas (Paris). 


He Wouldn’t Kill the Goose.—The 
young doctor sat with friend at the 
window. <A lady “That is the 
lady I love,” said the doctor. 

“Why not marry her?” asked the friend. 

“Not likely! She is my best patient.’’— 
Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 


a 


passed. 


Once Merry Optimists.—The man who 


Modern Nursery Lore. — Dororuy — 
“T’ve looked all through this Mother 
Goose book, but I can’t find that poem 
about ‘Little Bo-Peep Has Lost Her 
Sheik.’ ’— Life. 


That Careless Printer— Mrs. W. W. 
Potts of Fourth Avenue, College Hill, will 
entertain the members of the College Hill 
Boob Club in her home this evening.— 
Beaver Falls (Pa.) Tribune. 


The Roadhouse on the Hill.— 
Jack and Jill went up the hill— 
Not for a drink of water— 
And that is why they both fell down— 
They drank what they hadn’t orter. 
—Jacksonville Florida Times- Union. 


SraTION SERGHANT: ““What! back again?’ 


( Liver : 9)) 
Hasitur: “Yes, sir. Any letters? 


Terry in The Passing 


Useful Knowledge.—‘‘Dolly, what did 
you learn in school to-day ?” 
“LT learned the name the boy who 


moved next door, mama.’’— Detroit News. 


of 


A Seasonable Hint.—Iaminy Pappr—If 
not convenient to move household furniture 
outdoors to clean, place a damp cloth over 
the piece of furniture and then beat it.’’ 

We tried this and the wife made us come 
back.— Boston Transcript. 

Filial Devotion.—The pienickers were 
obliged to eross a railroad track in reaching 
the place where they were to have lunch 
and little Bobby, going ahead, saw a train 
approaching. 

Kagerly he shouted to his father, who 
was stillon the track, “Hurry, Daddy, orelse 


give me the lunch.”’—Progressive Grocer. 


tried to get Los Angeles the night ecom- —-- 
pany came in to hear his radio. She Must Have Been Moving.—Lost— 
h ho bought pre-war stuff|Lady’s pocketbook, containing hairpins, 
| lw rist-wateh, nail-file, powder-puff, hatpins, 
ht | mirror, check-book, beads, earrings, toilette 
for sO perfume, dish-cloth, curline-iron, 
Phe man copy of “Jurgen,” 32x4 
itech for an », rubber reducing-garment, three 
man who thought a husband wa |pounds of steak and a potato masher. 
Usk a Roword for roti to Nisan A do WTR 


Show (London). 


ra ee 


Words, Idle Words.—‘‘Did 
words with your wife?” X 


“Yes, I had words, but no opportunity © 


for using them.’”’— London Mail. 


A Sporting Question. — Suz — “You 


drive awfully fast, don’t you?” 
He—‘‘Yes, I hit seventy yestorday.” 
Sue—‘‘Did you killany of them?’’— Bison, 


Too Confining.—Cari—“‘Still, in spite 
of what you say, I think marriage is a 
pretty good institution.” 

CartotTra—Yes, but who wants to live 
in an institution?’”’— Princeton Tiger. 


She Didn’t Want Much.—Litrte Giri 
(watching painter in Art Museum ecopy- 
ing a masterpiece) — 
“Will you please give 
me the old one when 
your new one is fin- 
ished ?’’ — Boston Tran- 
script. 


Disease Better Than 
the Cure.—‘‘Does your 
wife sing to the baby 
when he eries?”’ 

“Not now. The peo- 
ple in the next flat noti- 
fied us that they preferred 
to hear the baby ery.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Mutual Courtesies.— 
BEAUTIFULIlargeroom 
for refined gentleman; 
strictly private, elabo- 
rately furnished; reason- 
able to permanent party; 
references exchanged, 
also hot baths.—Adver- 
tisement in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


A Habit Forks Have.— 
One morning four-year- 
old Bess had paneakes and sirup for break- 
fast. After she had eaten the cakes there 
was some sirup left on her plate and she 
said: “‘Mama, please give me a spoon; my 
fork leaks.’”-—Chicago Daily News. 

No Need for Alarm.—Marin>—‘M’m, 
I just accidently let the baby’s blanket 
drop out of the window.” 

Mornrr—‘Awfully clumsy of you; now 
baby will eateh cold.” 

M aip—‘‘Oh, no, m’m, he won’t. He was 
inside of it.”—The Woman’s Viewpoint. 


A Moral Rebuke.—M aro>—“The new 
neighbors would like to eut their grass, 
mum, an’ they want to know if you will 
lend them our lawn-mower.”’ 

Misrress (highly shocked)—‘Cut their 
lawn on the Sabbath? Certainly not. 
Tell them we haven’t one.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 


A Thrifty Lover—“Why do you went 
your love letters returned?” 
who had broken the engagement. 
you afraid that Tl sue you in court?” 

“No,” sighed the young man, ‘“‘but I 
paid quite a bit to have those letters 
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